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YET THERE IT WAS ALL THE TIME. 


YOU miss something. It is a watch- 
key, a locket, a brooch, a sovereign, a 
letter. You had it—now you have it not. 
What you did with it, or how it got out 
of your possession, you haven’t the ghost 
of an idea. You ransack the house ; you 
turn out everything. You explore all 
possible and all impossible places. You 
go half frantic over it, and infect the house- 
hold with your own irritation and excite- 
ment. Ah, atlast! Hereitis. Just where 
you put it yourself, and almost under your 
nose the whole blessed time. 

How shall we account for such experi- 
ences? My dear friend, let us not try to 
account for them. Let us, rather, read 
this letter : 

“In the spring of 1885,” says the 
writer, “I got into a low, weak state of 
health. I felt tired, languid, and weary. 
I had a bad taste in the mouth, a poor 
appetite ; and after what little I ate I had 
a severe pain at my chest and between 
my shoulders. I had a gnawing pain 
that went through from my chest to my 
back. I passed very restless nights and 
soon became so weak I could not walk, 
and for seven weeks I was confined to 
bed the greater part of each day. 

“If I moved about my head used to 

swim around as if I should fall. I be- 
came very pale, and went almost to a 
Shadow. I took quinine and tonics, and 
also saw a doctor, but nothing did me the 
slightest good. I got weaker and weaker, 
and was wasting away, when one day my 
mother remembered that she had part of a 
bottle of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup 
in the cupboard, and began giving me 
that medicine instead of the things I had 
been taking. 
_ “After a few days of this plain and 
simple treatment my appetite returned, 
and the food agreed with me. Seeing 
this good result I kept on taking the 
Syrup, and in a few weeks I was healthy 
and hearty as ever. That is now over 
eight years ago, and I have never been ill 
since. (Signed) Elizabeth Jane Spencer, 
The Post Office, Bispham, near Black- 
pool, August Ist, 1894.” 

Why did not Mrs. Spencer’s mother 
sooner think of the medicine in the cup- 
board? There on the bed lay her daugh- 





ter, suffering and fading away from a 
merciless disease, which nothing up to 
that time had availed to cure. The true 
remedy was all the time within a hand’s 
reach, yet it was not employed—not even 
thought of. At last, however, by one of 
those mysterious movements of the mind 
that nobody understands, the elcer wo- 
man said to herself, ‘‘ Why, there is a bottle 
of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup in the 
cupboard ; whatever could have kept me 
from thinking of it before ?” 

“In the early part of last October 
(1893),” writes another, “I found myself 
without life or energy. My tongue was 
furred, and my mouth and teeth covered 
with sticky phlegm. I had no relish for 
food, and felt a heavy weight and pain at 
the chest and left side. My heart throb- 
bed and fluttered so I could hardly move. 
Cold, clammy sweats broke out all over 
me. Ina fortnight I was so weak I had 
to give up my employment. A doctor 
sounded me and said my heart was dis- 
eased. He told my wife privately that 
she must be prepared for the worst. For 
ten weeks I lay helpless in bed. 

“One day, at the end of December 
(1893), a friend called and told me of 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
brought me a bottle of it. Ina few days 
I was better every way, and in a fort- 
night I was back at my work as well as 
ever. I have never beeniil since. (Signed) 
Frederick Brown, 172, Clyde Road, West 
Green Road, Tottenham, near London, 
June 22nd, 1894.” 

Both these cases were of indigestion 
and dyspepsia, with the consequences 
that are sure to follow when the stomach 
poisons have had time to enter the blood 
and disorder the nerves, heart, liver, kid- 
neys, and other organs. When the cawse 
was overcome the results or symptoms 
passed away with it. What a pity Mr. 
Brown’s friend did not call two months 
sooner and bring hope and healing with 
him in the form of Mother Seigel’s Cura- 
tive Syrup. 

Yet, to be sure there is another side. 
How lucky that he called as soon as he 
did ; and how fortunate that Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s mother did not wholly forget that 
bottle in the cupboard. 
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A Chorus from lsatah. 


HO is He that cometh from Edom, 
Cometh up with dyed raiment from Bosra, 
And who hath forewritten His path ? 


And whence the red vintage His treading hath trodden, 
This beautiful one in His wrath ? 


“ T, in Whose mouth there is justice, 

Whose arm is stretched forth unto surety, 

For a strength unto those which are Mine.” 

O whence is Thy raiment then red, like the raiment 
Of them that tread wine? 


“T have girded My raiment about Me, 
And a vintage of kings and nations. 


I have cast in the earth’s shook vat. 

And the must hath foamed up from the press of my wrath, 
And the red sun hath leaped like a bacchanal, 

Hath stumbled and sunk in his path, 

And the heavens have reeled drunken thereat. 


“Alone I have trodden out the winepress, 
Of the Gentiles was none by My side; 
And the wrath of My treading hath made terrible My 
feet, 
And My garments are dyed. 
25 














A Chorus from lsatah. 








“For the day of My wrath hath come to my heart, » 
And the year of My redemption begun : 

I looked round about, and I found not a helper, 

I sought, and was none. 


“And I took to My help Mine own anger, 

And Mine own arm hath lifted Me up. 

My feet have gone over the nations in fury, 

I have given them to drink a strong wine of, My fury ; 
They have drunk, and are drunken, and vomit, 

They have drunk, and are giddy, and fallen, 

For the might of the fierceness of My cup. 


“T thrust aside the heavens, and came down ; 
The mountains as withered scabs I broke ; 

I breathed, and the seas as a fume were loosened, 
And went upward like smoke.” 


Who is He that cometh from Edom, 

Cometh up with dyed raiment from Bosra, 

And who shall stand forth in His path ? 

And who shall abide while He bruiseth His vintage ? 
He hath clothed His robe with the jets of His vintage, 
[Inassuageably fair in His wrath! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 








The Scarred Cross : 
A FANCY. 
L. 


HE clenched her hands together, and smote the mirrcr 

sharply. ‘“ Must I be for ever reminded that I am ugly? 

Must I always read in everybody’s look, ‘Poor ugly Rougette’? 

[s it not possible, even in this little room of mine, to get away 
from the hideous fact ?” 

She sat down on the end of her bed with a little shivering 
sigh of petulaice. ‘Only twenty,” she murmured, “and if I 
live as long as old Madame Bercon I shall have to drag along 
for seventy weary years—seventy !” 

Her restless eye caught sight of a faded print, nailed over the 
glass, representing the Virgin Mary. A sudden impulse seized 
Rougette. Kneeling down she clasped her hands in_ prayer. 
“Holy Mother of God,” she cried, “oh! grant me _ good 
looks like —— Lola —— or Mirette; and please, if I must 
be ugly, then let me die long before [ am as old as Madame 
Bercon. O holy Virgin, intercede for me; St. Joseph, pray 
for me; my Guardian Angel, protect me all ye Saints and 
Angels of Heaven —— pray for me. Amen.” 

There was something soothing in the calm, impassive features 
of the Madonna; and Rougette rose from her knees, feeling 
less irritable and discontented than before. As she did so the 
clatter of a horse’s hoof attracted her attention, and looking 
through the narrow window she espied a young French noble- 


man riding along the highway. 
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A crimson wave surged over the face and neck of the girl, 
and involuntarily she stepped back a pace or so, “Le 
Comte Celeste —— back from Paris —— Mou Dieu ! how 
handsome he looks.” Her eyes greedily devoured every de- 
tail in the bearing and costume of the unconscious youth. She 
noted with what an easy grace he cantered along ; the exquisite 
twirl of his brown moustache, and the aristocratic mould of his 
features. See! he is smiling at some child in the road. She 
drew in her breath with a little catch and remained motionless, 
until the clatter died away into the distance and he was lost 
to view. 

“ Rougette—are you not coming down to supper?” 

Rougette tripped across the room and down the narrow flight 
of wooden stairs. 

“Come, girl, don’t let your mother do all the serving,” said a 
big, heavy looking man, drawing up achair for himself at the 
table. “ Now let us have the window open, for the smell of 
hay will not go amiss with the good mixture steaming away 
on the fire.” 

Rougette threw open the window, and drew up a chair for 
herself. A slight, tired-looking woman, with sleeves drawn 
partly back, and a large, flapping apron on, approached the 
table, with a savoury fot-au-feu. 

She helped her husband largely, and then put aside a small 
portion for herself and daughter. 

For a few minutes the master of the house gave undivided 
attention to the portion before him, then he remarked: “ Le 
Comte Celeste returns from Paris to-day ; to-morrow he 
celebrates his coming of age at the Chateau yonder. Mon 
Dieu ! there will be fine doings. He is a fortunate young man.” 

Rougette was all attention. 

“T heard something about hiin which will interest you women 
—Lise, another helping, please.” 

Rougette tapped her foot impatiently on the floor. Madame 
Triste looked up with a faint expression of interest. 
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“ A wedding ?” she inquired, filling her husband’s plate. 

“What does the girl guess ?” said M. Triste, looking across at 
Rougette. 

“ Brought back a wife from Paris, I expect,” said Rougette, in 
an unconcerned tone, kneading up a piece of bread with her 
fingers. 

“Not far out,” said Triste, returning to his supper; “he met 
his cousin in Paris, and the gardener over yonder ”—jerking his 
thumb in the direction of the Chateau—“ says that it is a regular 
love match.” 

“ Money ?” said Madame Triste laconically. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ He has plenty, it would 
scarcely matter.” Then, looking up, he spied his daughter’s 
grey eyes fixed intently on him. “ Ah! little girl,” he said, “I 
fear there is no chance for you.” 

It was a bow drawn at a venture, but the barb penetrated the 
outward show of indifference. She flamed up instantly, “ Who 
said I wanted him—and why should there be anything very 
ridiculous even —— I mean ——” She stopped, and bit her 
lips. Her father broke into a deep guttural laugh. 

Seeing that he was about to add fresh fuel to the fire, Madame 
Triste put up her hand. “Husband, leave the girl alone. 
Rougette, be quiet. Why do you not eat your supper? Well, 
if you do not want any, you might go into the village, and 


bring me in ——” and she ran off a list of things that she 
wanted. “ Here are four francs, count the change, and don’t 
loiter.” 

Il. 


ROUGETTE fumbled at the latch for a few seconds: her eyes 
were brimming with hot tears. She brushed them away ; then, 
settling her basket on her arm, walked along the road in the 
direction of the market. It was now eight o'clock, and the 


slanting rays of the summer sun gleamed through the stiff 
26 
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poplars, and bathed in a golden shimmer the rich pasture land 
of the Savoy landscape. 

A sweet, warm scent of sun-kissed grass filled the evening 
air, and the dusty highway looked like a white snake winding. 
its way between the green meadows. 

But Rougette was unconscious of external surroundings. Her 
thoughts revolved round one centre—the news of the approach- 
ing marriage of Le Comte Celeste. 

She had known him by sight ever since he was a school-boy. 
Once someone had knocked against her and caused her to drop 
the market basket. How the boys had laughed and chaffed 
when the things rolled out! But he was passing by at the time, 
and, noticing her distress, had picked up the things and cuffed 
two urchins for attempting to capture some sugar. 

She was only fifteen then. No doubt he had soon forgotten 
the incident : in fact he had never spoken to her since, so far 
as she remembered. but she had not forgotten it, and lapse of 
time had only thrown an ideal glamour over this ordinary act 
of politeness. 

“Good evening, Rougette ; what ails you to-night?” Rou- 
gette looked up and saw the plump and amiable wite of the 
village gendarme. She was fond of Rougette, because the girl 
had, not unfrequently, taken charge of her two sturdy children 
when she wanted them particularly out of the way. 

“Hast heard the news about the young Comte?” 

“Yes, yes ; I am sick of hearing it.” 

Madame Justin’s blue, saucer eyes opened wider, but she was 
not easily ruffled. ‘ Lola is staying with me,” she said, pointing 
to the small garden rounding the house. 

Rougette looked up and saw a handsome Bréton girl laugh- 
ingly trying to disentangle herself from the embrace of a robust 
infant. She noted the rich, vigorous beauty, and her brow 
darkened again; but Madame Justin was looking at her daughter- 
in-law, and: went on: “ As sweet in ‘temper as she is in looks 


Pierre did well.” , 
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“’Tis easy for a pretty girl to be sweet tempered,” muttered 


Rougette. 

“Ah! my dear,” replied the other soothingly, “ remember 
there is beauty of disposition, just as much ——” 

“The holy Saints defend me from such dreadful nonsense,” 
broke in Rougette savagely. 

There are bounds even to an amiable disposition, and Madame 
Justin went into the house somewhat ruffled. “Dear me,” she 
reflected, “ what a volcano the girl is ; what’s the good of fretting 
your life out because you’re a bit plain :” and she smiled com- 
placently at the reflection of her own merry, dimpled face. 

Rougette hurried on. As she turned round a corner, a young 
man came briskly along, whistling softly to himself. The girl’s 
heart beat loudly, and then seemed almost to stop. It was the 
young Comte. He was looking straight ahead, and apparently 
did not see Rougette. How many, many times she had pictured 
meeting M. Celeste, and had rehearsed what she would do and 
how she would look. Should she not say, “Good day, Mon- 
seigneur,’ brightly, not forgetting to speak low, for fear he 
should think her voice harsh. Nor she must not smile too 
broadly, in case he should think her unduly familiar, or, worse 
still, laugh at the grimace she was making. On the other hand, 
she must not look too serious, for when she was serious she 
knew that she scowled. Then, perhaps, he might smile, return 
her salute—possibly say a word or so about the weather. 

And now the long hoped for time had come, but there was a 
lump in her throat and singing in her ears. 

He was passing. Now or never! 

With a great effort : “Good evening, Monseigneur.” 

Was that thick, choking sound her voice? 

The young man turned his head slightly, doubtful whether 
this uncouth looking girl, who was hurrying along, had spoken 
to him. 

But her eyes were cast down on the ground ; and he passed 
on satisfied that he was mistaken. 
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It was past ten that night when Rougette returned home. 
Madame Triste was in a bad temper: “You are a good-for- 


nothing, lazy girl,” she exclaimed. “ There, give me the basket 
——Don’t wake your father now, though he has been snoring 
the roof off——. Going to bed? Well, that’s the best thing 


Ciel / what an expression ! ” 
Rougette was silent. 


IIf. 


SHE drew up the tattered blind and opened the window. A 
faint, brown patch streaked the Western sky, and small sepia 
clouds sailed slowly up, tipped with green as they floated near 
the large, full moon. A bat wheeling round the window, with 
curious eccentric darts, attracted the attention of Rougette. “I 
wish I were a bird of the night,” she thought, “ only to come out 
after dark, and to hide from everybody in out of the way parts. 
Ugliness was never meant for the sunlight.” She closed the 
window abruptly, and began to undress, whilst the bitter dis- 
content in her mind caused increasing misery. 

Only a few months before she would have been wretched had 
she omitted to tell a part of the Rosary before going to bed 
each day. To-night, however, the dreadful thought crossed her 
mind, “Why should she pray at all?” What good had her 
Guardian Angel done for her? What availed it to repeat the 
Paternosters and the Ave Marias each night?” She stood 
before the glass with a heavy mass of brown hair tumbling over 
her shoulders, and her face sullen with passionate discontent. 
The queer, flickering shadows from the candle playing across it 
alarmed her for a moment. Then she pulled her hair right 
over her face: “Oh! to rub out this ugliness,” she cried ; “ blot 
it out.” 

A slight shadow on the Virgin’s face gave Rougette the idea 
that the Madonna was frowning. “I do not care if you are 
angry, she exclaimed defiantly. “It is easy enough to be good 
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when you are beautiful, or even plain ; but when you are pitied 
for your ugliness——.” She gave her hair a vicious tug, 
and began to plait it up for the night. 

Before getting into bed she stopped before the crucifix. “ No, 
I cannot, ‘will not pray, ’tis no good, no good”—this desper- 
ately. Then she blew out the candle and got into bed. For a 
long time she tossed about from side to side, but could get no 
sleep, and her burning cheek vainly sought a cool place on the 
pillow. Then she lay on her back and watched the pale moon- 
light playing pranks in the corner of the room and starting up 
odd shaped shadows. One streak cast a faint silver halo round 
the bowed head on the crucifix. Rougette found her eyes 
persistently returning to it, so turning over she sought the grate- 
ful darkness. 

Surely the darkness was only that of black, green bushes: 
Yes, she was by the steps of the Chateau. Only once before 
had she stood there, and then all were from home; yet she 
remembered the myrtles and mass of evergreen beside the white 
stone steps. | 

He was standing there, dressed as she had recently seen him 
in riding costume and spurs, and his smiling gaze was directed 
towards her. Attendants stood on the steps bowing obsequi- 
ously. With hat in hand he proferred his arm. How proudly 
she took it, and together with him entered the spacious hall. 

Then, of a sudden, she noticed a vast mirror at the end of the 
hall, in which was reflected a hideous, contorted face. In an 
instant it flashed upon her that she was looking at her own 
features ; even the very smile she wore appeared as a ghastly 
grimace. 

She shrank back terrified. He saw it too, and dropped her 
arm, as if a poisonous reptile had been hanging to it. Every- 
body was shrinking away with looks of loathing. Stretching 
out her arms she called out, “Come back, my love, come 
back !” 
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Was the hall door closing behind her? No, it wasthe heavy 
iron gate of a church, where she had often been. 

“Let me in,” she cried, “ I want to come in to pray.” 

A tall priest on the other side regarded her sternly: “ Girl, 
you refused to pray last night, and have angered the Blessed 
Mother and holy Saints. Christ has condemned you, for you 


have reviled Him.” 

“Let me in,” she sobbed, beating the massive bars with her 
hands. 

“No, no,” cried the p-iests—there were many now—“ God has 


forsaken you.” 
* * * * * * * * 


The iron pillars dwindled down into the posts at the end of 
her bed, and she awoke with a cry of terror on her lips and 
damp beads on her brow. The moon was hidden, and only a 
blue grey square indicated the whereabouts of the window. All 
else was wrapped in darkness, even the crucifix was hidden. 

She was wide awake now, with that curious feeling of having 
been awakened by something, though not knowing what it was. 
As she lay there, the memory of the dream came back, and she 
shuddered. “I will pray,” she resolved. “How awful to be 
claimed by the devil!” An old story occurred to her, how that 
long centuries ago someone had made a compact with the Evil 
One, and had sold his soul in order to gain some present advan- 
tage. Suppose she had been this somebody! No, the thought 
was wicked, she must pray—must say a Paternoster ,; yet, per- 
haps there might be no harm in just fancying that she could 
make such a compact. She would pray afterwards. Suddenly 
a superstitious terror seized her; surely there was no moon- 
shine, and yet—she fancied there was a dim light on the crucifix, 
and she thought she saw the bowed Head slowly rise and regard 
her. She crossed herself quickly, and muttered a few words, 
But, gradually and subtly, the thought returned, and after a feeble 
effort to shut it out, Rougette passively allowed the idea to 
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dominate her, till her whole being seemed consumed with the 
frenzied desire for beauty at any cost—even if she bartered her 
soul to gain it. 

She had drawn herself up to a sitting posture with the violence 
of her emotion. 

What was that? There was something in the room. An 
indefinable thrill passed over her, followed by a paralysis of 
fear. Then out of the darkness there seemed to flicker two 
strange points of light. Surely these luminous orbits were two 
eyes; yet, even as she looked, they melted away into the 
darkness. 

A wild, reckless thought flashed in upon her. Let her kiss 
those two points of light, which might be the eyes of some evil 
spirit, and lo! she would be beautiful, though her soul from 
thence would belony to the powers of darkness. Once more the 
points of light slowly concentrated themselves on the dark 
background. Should she? It was too ridiculous. She tried 
to laugh, but her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, A 
moment’s hesitation and then —— shutting her eyes, she leant 
forward and kissed in the direction of the eyes. 

A fierce burning sensation, as if her lips had touched coals of 
fire. She drew back quickly, and with eyes still closed crept 
shame-faced beneath the clothes. Her heart beat fast, and a 
wicked exultant joy possessed her. The burning pain had been 
succeeded by a pleasant tingling, and she drifted off into a 


dreamless sleep. 
* * * * * * * * 
It was broad daylight, and Madame Triste was calling: 


“ Rougette! Rougette! ’tis past six, you lazy girl.” 

She sprang hastily from her bed, and gave a glance out of 
window, as was her wont, to see what kind of day it was. 

The morning was dull, and heavy thunder clouds were travel- 
ling across the sky. Then the incident of the past night came 
over her. ‘ Was it only a dream,” she murmured ; “ if so, am I 
glad?” She hesitated, and at this moment looked into the glass, 
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IV. 
SOME time afterwards, when Madame Triste came up to her 
daughter’s room in a fine temper, to rate her soundly, she 
found the chamber empty. On investigation, her daughter's 
best hat and gown proved to be missing. 

What had possessed the child ? 

Her running comment of abuse came to a conclusion. The 
crucifix had fallen down. Madame Triste wasa devout Catholic, 
and attached grave importance to an incident such as this. 
She crossed herself hastily, and stooped to pick it up. 

Both her husband and self were mystified as to the where- 
abouts of their daughter, but they thought it very likely she 
would shortly return. 

* * * * * * * * 

Madame Justin was taking a breath of the morning air, and 
trimming her rose trees. White patches of mist hung over the 
meadows, and the sun glowered down sulkily on the scene, like 
a copper ball. Someone was walking rapidly along the high- 
way. “It looks like Rougette Triste,” thought Madame Justin, 
“and she evidently means to come and speak to me.” 

“Why, Rougette, where are you bound for in your best gown 
at this time of day?” Then her eyes travelled up to the 
girl’s face. 

Rougette smiled strangely : “I am going to enjoy life.” 

Madame Justin made no reply, intent on staring at the girl 
with a puzzled expression. 

“Do you think I am changed,” said Rougette gaily. 

“ No—yes,” said the other. “When you smiled just now, 
there was ’’—she stopped again, for she had noticed a peculiar, 
lurid light in the grey eyes. 

For a moment she shrank back, then curiosity overpowered 
her. “Come in,” she exclaimed, “and join us at breakfast. The 


little ones will be glad to see you; and Lola and Pierre are also 
there.” 
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The invitation fell in with Rougette’s wishes ; not only was 
she hungry, but she had a powerful desire to see the curious and 
admiring looks of others on her. Ah! she was no _ longer 
jealous of Lola. 

Pierre, a good looking, merry youth, with bright twinkling 
eyes like his mother’s, looked up when they entered. He had 
always felt a good-natured pity, bordering on contempt, for 
“ugly Rougette.” ‘Good day to-day, Mdlle. Rougette,” he 
exclaimed lightly. Then stopped, stared, and added awkwardly : 
“T beg your pardon, I thought——that is——” 

“You were right. I am Rougette Triste,” said the girl with 
obvious pleasure. 

“ Of course, but in this bad light I thought for a minute I had 
made a mistake,” returned Pierre, discomposed. 

She made no reply, but went off to find the two children, who 
had run from the room when she entered. 

“Sabine! Jeane!” called out Madame Justin, “ surely you have 
not forgotten Rougette, who had such a twice game with you the 
other day. Fie, fie!” for the small feet had pattered out into 
the garden, and Rougette followed slightly aggrieved at this 
unexpected timidity. 

“Mon Dieu /” exclaimed Pierre, “she has altered strangely. 
It is six months since I had seen her. Is this why you brought 
her in, ma mere?” 

“She is only a bit flurried and excited,” replied his mother, 
beginning to wish somehow that she had not asked her in. “I 
cannot see any remarkable change. Perhaps—but no; we must 
not hurt her feelings, Pierre, she is a kind-hearted girl.” 

“Hurt her feelings,” cried Pierre, “why she seemed quite 
pleased because I thought I had mistaken her for someone else 
just now. Yet, I almost forgot whilst I was looking at her that 
she was the ugly daughter of Triste. Eh, Lola, what do you 
think?” and he pinched affectionately the creamy neck of the 
Bréton girl, who was pouring out the coffee. 
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Two dark eyes looked up. “ She bears no love for me, I know. 
Only yesterday evening I saw her looking at me. Well, of course, 
I am sorry for her, but I do not understand why you did not 
recognise her.” 

Pierre laughed: “1 do not know either.” 

At this instant Rougette appeared, dragging the two small 
truants, who still looked half frightened. 

“Come, kiss Rougette, dears,” said she half coaxingly, half 
threateningly—“ you haven't forgotten me ?” and stooping down 
she kissed the little girl’s forehead. 

With a loud cry Sabine struggled away from her, and rushed 
sobbing to her mother. 

“She has hurt me; the nasty stranger has stung me. Oh! 
do send her away.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Madame Justin, perplexed as to what course 
of action to take, for the mite was sobbing very piteously. 
“Why, I am sure Rougette would not hurt you.” 

“ Mother,” whispered Jean, “I think the stranger has cut her 
lip; perhaps it was that which hurt Sabine.” 

Madame Justin shook her head with a smile, and then glanced 
up. Why, certainly there did seem to be a curious scar on the 
girl’s lips ; but she said nothing. 

Rougette was both annoyed and surprised ; and Lola, who was 
looking, saw her brush away a spider that was clinging to her 
dress. Jean, who had begun to timidly approach Rougette, 
noticed this last movement and shrank away altogether. 

A word or so, however, of complimentary banter from Pierre 
brought back the smiles. There was an uneasy deference in his 
tone and looks which was altogether new to her ; and she drank 
in his words as if they had been the most exquisite music. 

The others were silent, oppressed by a nameless something. 
Lola was vexed with Pierre; Pierre himself was hardly com- 
fortable, and poor Madame Justin felt most bewildered and 
disturbed. 
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After a time Rougette got up. “I tear 1 must go now,” she 
said, for she had one great end in view. 

As she passed out along the garden path, Madame Justin 
noticed that the strange red mark on her lips had grown more 
distinct. 

It resembled a scarred cross. 


V. 


THE Chateau, a florid structure of Italian architecture, stood 
more than a mile away from the village of Limoges. 

Comte Antoine Celeste was about to wed his cousin, a fair 
fragile beauty, timidly proud of her dashing young lover. On 
this particular morning he was up early in order to give 
directions about the coming féte. At a turn in the garden 
path he came across a young girl dressed in white. 

“Antoine!” with a faint blush and startled eyes. 

“You, Bébé? Up so early! Why, little one, you will be 
tired before the day is out.” 

She held up a cluster of pink and white roses. ‘‘Are they 
not lovely?” 

“T prefer these,’ he said, kissing the girl’s cheeks; then 
winding his arm round her waist walked with her down the 
gravel path. 

A dull rumble of thunder sounded overhead. “We shall 
have rain,” said Antoine. “ Bébé, you must run in; I dare say 
it will only be a shower.” 

“This is the quickest way,’ said Bébé, pointing in one 
direction. 

“TI think not, pretty,” returned Antoine. 

“Well,” said Bébé, with a gleeful little laugh, “you shall go 
one way, and [ another”; and gathering up her skirts daintily, 
she tripped off. Antoine laughed and strode along the other 
path. 

There was another growl of thunder, and a few drops of rain 
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came down. A slight rustle in the shrubbery to his right 
attracted his attention; then a figure darted out suddenly, and 
intercepted his way. It was a woman. 

“M. Celeste.” 

Antoine frowned impatiently. He noticed she was simply 
dressed, and half thought she was a girl on the place who wished 
to complain of some grievance. 

“Well, my girl,” he said, “ what is it? Iam ina hurry.” 

“May I speak to you for a moment,” exclaimed Rougette 
hurriedly, then crimsoned with embarrassment. 

Antoine looked puzzled. On a first impression he was not 
much struck by her appearance, but on the second survey he 
noted a vague attractiveness about the face for which he could 
hardly account, since her features were far from good. 

“T am sorry,” he commenced, “but I fear I cannot see you 
now ; if you have anything to complain about I can see you 
later in the day.” 

She cast down her eyes, and did not speak. 

“ Well, please yourself!” and he began to move away. 

He was going. She would lose him. What a fool she was! 
The sight of him had aroused all the old nervousness, but the 
thought that she would lose him made her bold. “ M. Celeste, I 
must speak with you at once. It is imperative.” Her grey 
eyes blazed with emotion—a granite cavern lit up by fire. Un- 
consciously she put up her hand to his shoulder. 

He gave a slight start and looked at her more narrowly. 
Then the girl’s excitement struck him as ludicrous. What a 
strange creature to speak in that commanding manner. 

“Well, my girl, what is this very pressing matter? Have 
you been deeply wronged and demand an immediate reprisal ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking down again at the ground. 

“Dear me,” said Antoine, putting on a bantering air—it was 
too absurd to be angry—“and am I really the only person that 
can help you?” He leant up against a summer-house, and 
began to whittle his light cane on the gravel. 
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“You are the only person,” slowly raising her eyes till they 
met his amused look. 

“This grows interesting,” thought Antoine. “ Really, I will 
just stay and see the joke out. This girl is excellent fun, with 
her tragical airs.” Then he said aloud, thinking to quizz her: 
“ Has any lover treated you badly ?” 

A moment’s silence, then looking away into the distance she 


said in a dreamy voice : 
“T love somebody who does not love me. What should 


I do?” 

“Do?” said Antoine, more amused than ever at the girl’s 
extreme naiveness, “why compel him, of course. You must 
fascinate him. I am sure you could.” 

He did not quite know why he had made that last remark, 
and experienced a curious feeling of uneasiness when he noticed 
the grey eyes fixedly regarding him. 

“M. Celeste,” began the girl unsteadily, “it is you that I love. 
Do not go away from me ; stay with me for a short time.” 

A minute ago the young man would either have laughed 
outright or have been angry, but now—he shook his hand free 
of a large cobweb into which he had unwittingly placed it: 

“Do you know what you are saying—-what sheer non- 
sense ——.” He halted; really this girl must be mad. 
Why did he not make an end of this folly and go? He asked 
himself the question in a kind of angry wonder, gradually be- 
coming conscious of a strange inability to leave, nay, even an 
inexplicable reluctance. 

Rougette noticed this alteration, and her manner changed. 

“Love me, love me,” she pleaded. “Love me I command, 
entreat you.” Her lips were slightly parted, and a stormy 
passion shone in her eyes. 

There was silence all but the light rain pattering on the roof 
of the summer house. 

Suddenly a voice came from afar: “Antoine, Antoine! Are 


you never coming ? 
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Antoine started as if he were trying to shake off a spell. 
Rougette winced at the sound of the voice, for she divined from 
whom it came. She spoke next in a more subdued voice. 

“Come with me for a few minutes’ walk first. My life has 
been miserable and loveless; hers happy and bright. She 
cannot love you as I will.” 

He hesitated. The scarred cross tingled on her lips, and with 
its crimson glow contrasted violently with the pale cheeks: but 
Antoine did not see ; he was staring out at the green bushes. 


“ Bébé is calling,” muttered the man in a dull voice. “I must 
so —— end this nonsense —— there, run away like a 
good girl —— I know you do not mean to bother ——.” 


He passed his hand over his forehead, as if to brush away 
something that was clouding the brain. A small snake, dis- 
turbed by the shower, glided out from the grass close by. 

A fear seized Rougette lest the girlish voice should cry out 
again. She went a few paces along the path. “Come,” she 
said, “come.” A thrill of joy possessed her: he was yielding- 
he would come ; and for the first time she tasted to the full the 
fruit of her baneful gift. It was a terrible exultation. Her soul 
had paid dearly for it; but, oh! that glorious sense of bound, 
less power. Had she not compelled him? Could she not keep 
him by her as long as she liked? And the tingling had suddenly 
ceased. 

For a minute or so no word passed between them. She was 
intoxicated with her newly acquired power, and walked beside 
him with a firm, decided step. Antoine moved like one in a 
dream ; then he raised his head and spoke: 

“What is your name, woman?” 


“ Rougette,” replied the girl softly, stealing a sidelong glance 
at him. 
He scized her hand. “ Rougette,” he exclaimed hoarsely, 


“woman or fiend, why do you tempt me from my _ love 
——Release me from the dreadful spell you have cast 
round me.” 
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Her breast heaved with emotion. Ah, no! do not say it is a 
spell, it is because you are beginning to love me, and soon you 
will love me better than anyone. I know it, I know it. She 
drew closer till her arm touched his. 

“ Rougette,” he murmured, and there was an answering 
passion dawning in his eyes. They were at the end of the 
garden, and he opened the small wicker gate that led into a 
wood. Their eyes met once more. He stooped and _ kissed 
her lips. 

In another instant he had started back with his face blanched 
and his hands pressed to his mouth. Rougette also sprang, 
aside dismayed. 

“What fiendish magic surrounds you?” he demanded 
hoarsely. 

Rougette was herself very pale. Some vague forebodings 
as to the conditions on which she was to hold her fatal gift 
were dawning upon her. She considered for a minute, then 
wrenched off a dry twig from a tree. “If you fear my magic,” 
she said, with a peculiar smile and shrug of her shoulders, 
“please go back to your Bébé.” She snapped the twig with 
her finger and threw it away. 

He stood irresolute: the painful thrill which had coursed 
through him when he touched her lips was now dying away. 
He did not note how her furtive gaze was fixed stealthily 
on him, like a cat on a mouse, and his faculties, never very 
brilliant, felt stunned and paralysed. However, he tried to 
appear collected, and arranged his moustache with a feeble, 
theatrical smile. “ Bébé, Bébé ; come, you are surely not jealous 
of her: but may I not leave you now for a time, for the féte begins 
shortly. You will come there later on, will you not? and then, 
when I can manage it, I will slip away with you for a ramble.” 

She felt alarmed ; he was going, and perhaps all her influence 
over him would be lost. What if he played her false? Still, she 
must not use her gift in too arbitrary a manner ; she wished him 
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to love her for herself. Yes, it would be better for him to go 
away for atime. The woman’s heart asserted itself; she ex- 
perienced a great yearning for some spontaneous act of affec- 
tion on his part ; so averting her eyes she exclaimed : 

“T cannot come to the féte, but if you care to see me again. 
join me here later in the afternoon.” She spoke more freely 
and confidently now that she knew by his look and bearing that 
he was hers. 

“T will be here,” said Antoine, pressing her hand. Then 
pushing his way into the bushes, he was soon lost in the re- 
cesses of the wood. 

Rougette was alone, and once more her mood changed. 

“What a fool you were,” said an inner voice, “to deliberately 
waive your power of attraction; of course, he will not come 
now, and he will see this Bébé again.” “Am I not capable of 
one good thought ; must all my thoughts and desires be tainted 
with evil desire,” said another voice. “Why not?” answered the 
first voice. “ You renounced goodness when you bartered your 
soul for attractive looks. It were best to make the most of the 
bargain before the devil claims the awful price.” 

She meandered along, filled with such thoughts, till she came 
across a green, murky pond which lay alongside of the path. A 
water rat plunged in whilst she looked, and she noticed the 
curious effect caused by the subsequent ripples on the reflec- 
tion of her face. The red cross seemed to radiate, spread over, 
and almost obliterate her features, and the blackness of the 
water gave a darker hue to the crimson mark. It had begun 
to glow and throb again. She looked away uneasily, but to no 
purpose. 

The wood was full of crosses: on every tree small twigs re- 
solved themselves into thin, green crosses. If she looked at the 
brambly undergrowth, it suggested the crown of thorns. The 
marks on the leaves seemed twisted into crucifixes: the faint 
mist from the rushes reminded her of the cloud of incense that 
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rose over the altar at Mass, and the whole wood seemed to have 
become a church, with its sacramental rites, mocking her. 


VI. 


A DULL and threatening morning cleared up into a fine, though 
sultry day. Rougette shrunk from going home as yet, so went 
in to see old Madame Bercon, feeling sure that she would be able 
to get a drink of milk and something to eat there. 

The old lady’s eyes were dim, and apparently she did not 
note any change. “I don’t often see you now,” she said; “ you 
used to look in on your way to the Blessed Mass—little Alfonse 
has been quite disappointed. Dear! dear! but, no doubt, an old 
woman’s company is rather tiresome.” 

Rougette had winced terribly at the reference to Mass, and 
she stroked the fluffy head of Alfonse to conceal her confusion. 

“Kiss Rougette, little one,’ said the old woman; but the 
urchin hung back, and went off to a corner of the room, with a 
little shiver of disgust, as if he had been accidentally touched by 
a toad or some other creeping thing. 

At this last circumstance Rougette almost broke down. She 
remembered with bitter regret how gladly little children had run 
to greet “ugly Rougette”; and to be held by them in terror was 
dreadful. She gulped down some milk, and ate a mouthful or 
so of coarse bread ; then murmuring her thanks, and an excuse, 
she went out once more into the road. Madame Bercon woke 
up with a start ; she had been dozing: “ An evil dream, an evil 
dream,” she muttered, crossing herself with trembling hands : 


“Rougette, I fancied —— why surely the girl has not gone 
——. Ah! yes,I remember the latch went ——. Was that 
thunder? ——. Alfonse, why do you cry? You do not fear 


a storm when granny is by.” 
But the storm was yet a good way off, and although the sky 
had a copper hue, and the air was very stifling, the weather 


held up. 
27 
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Rougette walked in the direction of the wood. Many curious 
looks were directed towards her, but she shrunk from them now 
as much as she had courted them formerly. Someone hailed 
her: “Gay doings at the Chateau, Mdlle. Rougette.” 

“Very likely,” replied the girl, pressing on to avoid further 
conversation. 

She wanted to get away from everyone—to be alone—to 
think. On and on she trudged, till her feet grew heavy and her 
limbs ached. A dull, hopeless despair filled her, and she threw 
herself down on a bank near the wood. She knew not how 
long she had been there, when suddenly there was a crackling 
of bushes, and a voice was singing some love chansonette. 

It was Antoine. 

Her first feeling was one of joy; he had come then, of his 
own free will, without any magic on her part. He really loved 
her. Then came the thought of how she had first sought his 
love. Was it right to him? Surely here was an opportunity of 
doing one tiny deed of good. 

He was coming nearer. She started up and rushed wildly 
along the road. He was calling her: the temptation to turn 
back was terrible, but she put her fingers in her ears to keep out 
the sound of his voice, and ran on—on. 

At last, tired and exhausted, she sank down on a patch of 
grass beside the road. Steps were approaching: he had tracked 
her down ; it was no good, she must yield : nearer still, how slow 
and measured was his tread ! 

Now he was passing, and she looked up like a hunted animal. 
It was a priest. The revulsion of feeling was so great that 
she nearly swooned, and through a great misty darkness the 
figure in the brown robe seemed passing away from her. 

“Father, Father —— in pity hear me ——, save. O! Mother 
of God, put it into his heart to turn ——.” 

A small bird burst into song close by. The priest turned his 
head in the direction of the sound, and caught sight of two out- 
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stretched hands. He retraced his steps, until he stood by the 
crouching figure. A tender compassion shone in his deep-set, 
violet eyes; he divined the meaning of the scene before him. 
She clutched at his tunic and sobbed bitterly. But already the 
terrible stress of feeling was relieved, and a gleam of hope 
lightened the darkness of her sorrowful remorse. 

Then two strong hands gently raised her up. The scarred 
cross throbbed and thrilled, as his penetrating gaze was fixed 
on her face. “It is never too late, my child,” he said. 

“ But my soul is stained hopelessly ——. I have sold myself 
to the Evil One —— for ever. O! Father, help me, bless me, 
for I have sinned deeply”: and she told him all. 

“Daughter,” he said—and there was a stern ring about his 
voice—“ you have sinned exceedingly, in thought, word, and 
deed —— in so much as you have surrendered yourself to 
the Evil One, and leagued yourself with the powers of darkness. 
Yet, since you have confessed the same to Almighty God, to 
Blessed Mary ever Virgin, and to all the Saints, and have 
admitted that it was through your fault, through your most 


” 


grievous fault——. 

A crash of thunder startled the still air. The Western sky 
was flaming a blood-red crimson, but dark masses of cloud were 
rolling up rapidly. 

An abject terror seized Rougette. 

“The devil has come to claim me: I am lost,” she cried. 

“Fear not,” said the priest in a firm voice, take this”—and 
plucking from his bosom a small wooden cross, he placed it in 
her hands. 

“ Kiss this sacred token; my daughter,” he commanded ; and 
raising his head he murmured, “ Cor contritum et huiniliatum, 
Deus, non despicies |” 

Rougette received the cross in trembling, and sinking to her 
knees pressed it to her hot lips; then she extended it in her 
hands, and the sunset glory bathed it in crimson light. 
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“ Sweet Jesus—be merciful to me a sinner.” 

The solemn words of absolution came from the priest, and he 
had barely concluded when a terrible flash of lightning struck 
the ground beside him, almost blinding him. Rougette had 
fallen on to her face, with the cross still clasped in her hands. 

Dazed by the flash and crashing roar that succeeded it, the 
priest turned to the girl and tried to raise her. As he did so he 
noticed a faint, blue line which ran along the wrist and hands, 
and saw that the cross was partly charred. 

He glanced quickly at her face, then bowed his head and 
made the sign. After this he knelt beside her and crossed the 
hands over the breast. 

“Rougette! Rougette!” her parents are calling; ‘come 
home out of the storm !” 

“She has already gone home out of the storm,” said the man 
of God, in a deep, solemn tone, pointing beyond the purple 
storm clouds to a blood-red line of light which streaked the 


horizon. 


ARTHUR RICKETT. 
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A Maid y Ffonour. 


T has been too rashly denied that childhood is a discovery 
of the later world. It is very certain that the little girl is 


such a modern treasure trove ; for it may be that the boy always 
insisted, in some force, upon being a child. Art and learning, 
besides, kept little boys as young as young could be, constantly 
in sight. There was always Cupid, any way, and there were the 
prosperous urchin-angels of the painters; the one who is haul- 
ing up his little brother by the hand in the “ Last Communion 
of St. Jerome” might be called Tommy. But there were no 
little radiant girls. Nowand then an “ Education of the Virgin ” 
is the exception, and then it is always a matter of sewing and 
reading. As for the little girl Saints, even when they were so 
young that their hands, like those of St. Agnes, slipped through 
their letters, they are always recorded as refusing importunate 
suitors, which seemed necessary to make them interesting to the 
medizval mind, but absolutely spoils them for ours. 

So the hurrying and ignoring of little-girl-hood somewhat 
hampers the delight with which readers of John Evelyn admire 
his most admirable Mrs. Godolphin. She was Maid of Honour 
to the Queen inthe Court of Charles II. She was, as he prettily 
says, an Arethusa “who passed through all those turbulent 
waters without so much as the least stain or tincture in her 
christall.”. She held her state with men and maids for her 
servants, guided herself by most exact rules—such as that of 
never speaking to the King—gave an excellent example and 
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instruction to the other Maids of Honour, was “ severely careful 
how she might give the least countenance to that liberty which 
the gallants there did usually assume,” refused the addresses of 
the “ greatest persons,” and was as famous for her beauty as for 
her wit. One would like to forget the age at which she did these 
things. When she began her service she was eleven. When 
she was making her rule never to speak to the King she was 
not thirteen. 

He adored her so for her piety that it is only by accident he 
lets us see her at play, as when she “pronounced a sermon in 
imitation of a fanatick preacher ”’—it was a Friar in Paris, which 
was sufficient excuse ; Evelyn says her action was “the prettiest 
and most innocent mimick in the world. Certainly she was the 
most harmless and diverting creature in nature.” And yet, so 
afraid of vanity that she schooled herself, when she was _ praised 
for a witty word, to say “’tis borrowed.” Thus did she, in 
meekness for herself, what the wits of to-day do for one another. 

Up and down the corridors and withdrawing-rooms of that 
riotous Court she placed her unsuspected signs, “as if negli- 
gently.” These were little papers with ciphers, words, or half- 
words, “that signified to her some particular duty or caution.” 
While she dressed her maid read to her; and when her maid 
“tired her head,” she read to the maid; yet all was quickly 
done, “even to all the agreeable circumstances becoming her, 
because, indeed, she became everything.” And never indulging 
her young weariness and sleep, she looked, says Evelyn, “like a 
flower, lovely and fresh, and full of health.” Needless to say, 
she was in conversation and wit, “far superior to any of her 
sex”; so are all the beloved among women; most happily 
these exceptions form, and have ever formed, a brilliant 
majority. 

She tasted sc hard that her friend was in fear for her. “ But 
she would tell me smilingly that she was as strong as a lion. ‘I 
can be fatt,’ she would tell me, ‘in three days when I will.’” 
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Another time: “‘As to fasting on a festival,’ says she, ‘I had 
not done it but that I had for it the opinion of a learned and 
reverend Bishop, who told me we might, when a fast and a feast 
of the Church meete, feast att church and fast att home; which 
I did, and it was a good day with me. I could be content never 
to dyne so long as I live, so as I might spend every day like 
that.” Nor was she ever betrayed, even in those interesting 
days, when things were tasted for the first time (Charles II., 
by the way, gave Evelyn himself his first bit of pineapple, a 
mouthful from the Royal plate, as he stood by the King’s chair), 
into touching more than two dishes, “ where there was great 
plenty.” 

Of two things her fragrant conscience accused her, as she con- 
fessed to her husband in a paper to be read after her early 
death-—that she was “more often melancholy and _splenetic 
than she had cause to be,” and that she kept her household 
affairs but indifferently well. Neither of these faults will 
Evelyn allow her. She acted divinely, but only when the Queen 
laid commands upon her, as when the Maids of Honour gave 
John Crowne’s “ Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph.” Mrs. Godolphin 
enacted Diana. 

But who can say that she was not aware by apprehension of 
her early grave? “She affirmed,” says Evelyn, “ that she should 
certainly die before me; and [| call to mind the order she gave 
the painter, that in the picture she some years since bestowed 
upon me she should be drawn in a lugubrious posture, sitting 
upon a tombstone adorned with a sepulchre urn.” So does the 
portrait show her. The “lugubrious posture” is nothing very 
dreadful, and the urn is in the background. But her eyes, 
heavy-lidded, are cast down, her soft straight hair is unfastened 
and unattired ; the low, loose bodice shows her shoulders un- 
jewelled. There is only a suggestion of the beauty which 
Evelyn praises, for the painter has given her all the conventions 
of the time, especially in the height of the forehead and the 
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roundness of the shoulders. But the slender features look as 
though they might smile at their own “lugubrious” setting, as 
when she writes to Evelyn from Paris: “One thing I must tell 
you, friend ; people can have the spleen here in Paris, let them 
say what they will of the air.” 

John Evelyn’s love and friendship for her make a little en- 
closed garden among the common ways of those deeply vulgar 
times ; Evelyn was ever a gardener. At first he had been re- 
luctant to make acquaintance with this Maid of Honour, whose 
delicate reputation had reached him. She was a “wit,” and he 
feared her. “I was the most unfit person in the world for the 
entertainments of the Ante-chamber, and the little spirits that 
dwell in fairyland.” Nevertheless, upon the persuasion of his 
wife he saw her; but “it was a day of solemn devotion with 
her,” and she said little. The first advance towards intimacy 
was made by her ; once begun, it throve apace. Soon they met 
every Tuesday, and, when they could not meet, “I prayed,” she 
says, “ your prayers, thought your thoughts, wished, I dare say 
your wishes, which were that I might every day set looser and 
looser to the things of this world.” The only wound she gave 
him was the concealment of her marriage. He had urged, when 
she resolved to fly for ever from the Court, that she should 
marry, she being in love, and her suitor unable to live without 
her; and, though she parried his persuasion, she married in 
secret and went away at once, with the Embassy, to Paris. 
I-velyn saw her go with tears. “‘I know not how,’ said I, ‘ you 
part from your lover; but never may you feel what it is to part 
from a friend.’ ” 

When at last he knew that she had deceived him as to her 
marriage, he forgave her, though she never explained her 
action. Generously he supposed that she had been bound to 
keep a secret, and he knew that secrets with her were sacred. 
After marriage, death came soon. At the birth of her child she 
died, being twenty-five years old. ‘“ Oh, unparalleled loss! Oh, 
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srief indicible! By me never to be forgotten, never to be over- 
come! Nor pass I the sad anniversary and lugubrious period 
without the most sensible emotions, sorrow that draws tears 
from my very heart while | am reciting it.” 

Throughout Evelyn’s work there is a tone of the tenderest 
complaint. It never changes, and it makes the book sound 
very strange, mournful, and monotonous in modern ears. But 
he was writing of a dove, and the note becomes her. After he 
has done the praises of her charities, her meekness, and her 
self-denial, he celebrates also the philosophy of “this lady ”— 
so he always calls her. It was, apparently for this life, a pure 
pessimism. All the good of the world, she says in effect, is 
nothing whatever except the negative of an evil. 

The modern woman may note with profit that Mrs. Godol- 
phin knew how to write composed and coherent letters. “So 
easily did her invention flow that I have seen her write a very 
long letter without once taking off her pen (but to dip it). Her 


letters were cogent, pathetick, and obliging.” 
ALICE MEYNELL. 











A Ballad of Love-cancelled Troth. 


Ng heir is back from lands forlorn, 
And seas which blanch the feet of morn, 
And awed conjecture of the Kast, 

With trophies grudg’d by fangs of death ; 

Fell ivory from the gates of breath, 
And dread coat of the jungle beast. 


From wand’ring in youth’s ways of fire, 
To grey routine of home and shire, 

Lord Linden came with restful grace. 
Though long betroth’d to one half-known, 
Yet rumour pictur’d for his own 

A maiden fair of heart and face. 


Fairer than love’s auroral dream— 
Dawn-lighted eyes, mouth’s ivory seam 
Within dawn-crimson cleft of lips— 

Unfolded rose of womanhood, 
Sybil, unto his greeting, stood 
With bashful eyes in half eclipse. 


Betroth’d—he took her hand in his 
And would have claim’d their child-troth kiss, 
*But for her woman-blush of shame ; 
Kestraint but thrill’d the lover more 
A goddess, unreveal’d before, 
Unwoo’d, unask’d, was his to claim. 
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Her shyness moved the heart of him 
To reverence, as of seraphim. 

Content in Royal certitude, 
Till each should read the heart of each 
In eyes surrender’d above speech, 

He waited in love-loyal mood. 


Meantime the cup of life was gold 
With facets flashing manifold, 
And, day-through, bloom’d the flower of dawn. 
Through dull ways of his vast estate, 
From farm to farm, he rode elate, 
Like fairy prince from lawn to lawn. 





When smould’ring day burst into flame 
Which fired the heav’ns, ere darkness came 
And heel on glory’s embers press’d, 
Lord Linden cross’d the park and stood 
In boskage of an upland wood, 
Entranc’d by glamour of the West. 


Gazing half-awed—Actzxon-wise 
On the divine—with glad surprise, 
All other senses vision-rapt, 
He heard, and heard not, dream-convey’d 
The passionate tones of man and maid, 
Until the tranced tension snapt. 


Then like wind-banish’d chimes brought near, 
The dream-tones grew intensely clear 
With Sybil’s voice articulate. 
“T love him not, yet troth is truth 
To keep, or lie, though life-long ruth 
Transform the keeping into hate.” 
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“Yet loveless troth seems less than truth. 
Oh, Sybil! slay not your own youth, 
Though mine you sacrifice, and me—— 
Lord Linden fled in stricken haste, 
And all night long his chamber paced, 
With pride and love in death-strife, he. 


”) 


Pride, leagued with jealousy and hate, 
Gloom’d obstinate as rigid fate, 

Till darkness softened into grey. 
When morning’s colours came in sight, 
Love fell in with the ranks of light. 

Battalions of diviner day. 


To Sybil came, with day full-blown— 
High purpose set on self o’erthrown— 
Her more than lover, loving still. 
“Dear Sybil! grant me, of your grace, 
Release from troth which has no place 
In choice that comes of love’s free will.” 


Her maiden eyes were soft with tears 
When Sybil spoke: “Ay me! the years 
To come already blissward move! 
Oh, dear Lord Linden! you are free. 
May she you love be bless’d with me, 
As only they are bless’d who love.” 


The heir went back to lands forlorn, 
And seas which brace the feet of morn 
To scale the steps of higher day : 
God’s trophies come unsought to him 

Who ventures o’er self’s barren rim 
Which slopes to the diviner way. 


EASTWOOD KIDSEN. 





“An Ffonest Man ought never to Change 
his Religion.” 


LETTER, published in his lifetime, which that illustrious 
Catholic writer, the Count Joseph de Maistre, addressed 
to a Protestant lady, deals with a maxim which dies hard : 

“ Madam,—It is your request that I should address to you 
my opinion on the maxim so much in vogue, ‘that an honest 
man ought never to change his religion.’ You will always find 
me ready, Madam, to give you every proof of my attention ; 
and I shall be the more eager to obey you on this occasion as 
unless I am very much mistaken, there only interposes between 
you and the truth that vain phantom ‘of honour which it is so 
important to remove. 

“It would have been a much greater pleasure to me to have 
conversed personally with you on this subject ; but Providence 
has otherwise ordained it. I will therefore write to you, since 
we are separated for a very long period, perhaps for ever; and, 
I firmly hope that this letter will produce, on a mind so well 
formed as yours, the desired effect. 

“ Nothing can be more important than this question ; for, if 
an honest man must never change his religion, there is no more 
to be said on religion. It is idle, and even ridiculous, to inquire 
in what communion the truth is to be found. All are right, or 
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all are wrong, as you please ; it is a mere affair of policy not 
worth the trouble of investigation. 

“ But consider well, I beseech you, the following alternative : 
if every honest man be obliged to remain steadfast to his re- 
ligion, whatever it may be, it follows either that all religions 
are true, or that all religions are false. Now, the first of 
these two propositions can only be uttered by folly, and the 
second by impiety. Therefore, in addressing a person like 
yourself, I may well dispense with the examination of the ques- 
tion in regard to either of these propositions, and I must confine 
myself to a third ; I mean, to one which admits one religion as 
true, and rejects all others as false. 

“TI must do so the more especially, as it is on this very proposi- 
tion that is grounded the maxim, that ‘everyone must adhere to 
his own religion.’ Thus, it is said, the Latin maintains that he 
is right ; the Greek, that he is right ; and the Protestant, that he 
is right: among these, who shall decide?) My answer would be 
very simple, if that was the real question. I would say, it is 
God Who shall be the judge ; it is God who shall examine whether 
man has not deceived himself; whether he has studied the ques- 
tion with all the attention of which he was capable ; and, above 
all, whether he has not suffered himself to be blinded by pride: 
for there will be no grace for pride. 

“ But this is not the subject of discussion; they change the 
question to perplex it. The question is, not to know what will 
be the fate of a man who sincerely believes himself in the right 
way, though, in reality, he is in the path of error ; repeat it, God 
will be his judge, and it is very singular that we should be so 
much afraid that God should not do justice to every one. The 
sole question is to know how a man must act who professes any 
religion whatever, and who clearly sees that the truth is in 
another. This is the point of view under which the question 
must be examined ; and there is neither sense nor plain dealing 
in changing it to examine quite a different one, since we all 
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agree that a man who changes his religion without conviction 
acts basely, and even wickedly. 

“This point established, who will have the temerity to say that 
the man to whom truth is evident must persist in rejecting it? 
There is nothing more pernicious than the empire of a false 
maxim, when once established on some favourite prejudice ; by 
passing from mouth to mouth it becomes a sort of oracle, which 
subdues the strength of minds. Of this number is the one ] 
examine at this moment—it is the pillow invented by error to 
rest its head, and sleep at ease. 

“ Notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, I main- 
tain that truth is not so very difficult to be discovered. Each 
one, it is true, may deny this; but conscience is infallible, and 
we can neither remove nor lull its sting. What is, then, done to 
obtain repose, and to satisfy at once the indolence which will not 
examine, and the pride which is unwilling to retract? The 
Maxim is invented that an honest man must never change his 
religion ; and on this men set their consciences at rest, unwilling 
to perceive what, however, is of the last degree of evidence, that 
this fine adage is at once an absurdity and a blasphemy. An 
absurdity, for what can be imagined more extravagant, 
more contrary to the nature of an intelligent being, than 
the previous and formal profession of faith to reject the 
truth when it appears? We should send to a mad _ hospital 
the man who would make a similar engagement in the study 
of human sciences ; but what name shall we bestow on him who 
makes this engagement in regard to Divine truths ? 

“A blasphemy: because it is absolutely and literally the 
same as to declare formally to God, ‘I despise what you say ; 
reveal what you will; I was born a Jew,a Mohammedan, an 
idolater, etc. I will remain so. My rule on this point is the 
degree of longitude and of latitude under which I was born; 
you may have ordained the contrary, but that matters not 
to me.’ You smile at this; Madam; but here is neither 
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exaggeration nor rhetoric: it is nothing but the simple truth ; 
judge of it yourself upon calm reflection. It is, indeed, only a 
vain point of honour, and a maxim dictated by pride, on which 
rests an affair of conscience, and where salvation is at stake. 

“ But it is not my intention to confine myself to this ; and I 
purpose to show you that even honour, such as it is understood 
in the world, is not at all adverse to a change of religion; for 
this, let us go back to first principles. 

“Tt is now 1,800 years since the Catholic Church has con- 
stantly existed in the world, has constantly believed what it 
now believes. Your teachers may have told you a thousand 
times that we have innovated; but take notice, in the first place, 
that if we had innovated, it would be very singular that it 
should be necessary to publish so many voluminous works to 
prove it (works that have been besides so victoriously refuted 
by our writers). But, gracious Heaven! to prove that you have 
varied, whose existence, however, only dates from yesterday, 
we need not put ourselves to so much trouble: one of the best 
works of one of our greatest men contains the history of your 
variations. Your confessions of faith have succeeded one 
another like the leaves on the tree; and, at the present day, 
we should be stoned in Germany if we asserted that the con- 
fession of Augsburg, which was, however, the Gospel of the 
sixteenth century, was obligatory on conscience. 

“ But to avoid all difficulties, let us start from a period anterior 
to all the schisms which at the present time divide the world. 
At the commencement of the tenth century there was but one 
faith in Europe. Let us consider this faith as an assemblage of 
positive dogmas: the Unity of God, the Trinity, the Real 
Presence, etc.; and in order to render our ideas more clear, let 
us suppose that there were fifty of these positive dogmas, All 
Christians then believed, at that period, fifty points of faith. 
The Greek Church having denied the succession of the Holy 
Ghost, and the supremacy of the Pope, that Church had only 
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forty-eight points of faith remaining; by which you see we 
always believe all that that Church believes, though it denies 
two points which we believe. The sects that sprung up in the 
sixteenth century carried things much further, and denied many 
other dogmas ; but those which they have retained we believe 
in common with them. Finally, the Catholic Church believes 
all that the sects believe ; that is unquestionable. 

“These sects, then, of whatever nature they may be, are not 
religions: they are mere negations, that is to say, nothing of 
themselves ; for in what they affirm they are Catholic. 

“There follows thence a most evident consequence, which 
is, that the Catholic who enters any sect is really an apostate, 
because he changes his faith, and denies to-day what he believed 
yesterday. But the sectary who embraces the Catholic faith, 
abjures, on the contrary, no dogma; he denies nothing of what 
he before believed; he believes, on the contrary, what he before 
denied, which is a very different case. 

“Tn all sciences it is honourable to make discoveries, and to: 
learn truths, of which we were before ignorant. By what un- 
accountable reason should the science of religion, the only 
science absolutely necessary to man, be an exception? The 
Mohammedan who embraces Christianity, passes from a positive 
religion to one of the same nature. It may be revolting to his 
pride to renounce positive dogmas; and to confess, for instance, 
that that same Mohammed, whom he had hitherto regarded as 
a Prophet sent from God, was a mere impostor. 

“Tt is quite otherwise with him who abandons a Christian sect 
to return to the mother-Church. He is not required to abjure 
any dogma, but merely to acknowledge that besides those 
points of faith which he has hitherto believed, and which we 
all believe in common with him, there are others of which he 
was ignorant, and which are found to be true. 

“Every reasonable man must be struck with the immense 


difference between these two suppositions. 
28 
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“Now, I beg of you to fix your mind attentively on the 
following consideration, which is worthy of your most serious 
attention. Why is the maxim, ‘that a man must never change 
his religion,’ reprobated by us as an extravagant blasphemy ? 
And why is that maxim held up as an oracle of honour in 
all the countries separated from our communion? I leave to 
you the task of a reply. 

“This is all that I had to say to you on this important 
question. You see, I have had recourse to neither Greek nor 
Latin. I have invoked only the aid of common sense, whose 
voice is too loud to be resisted. On the least reflection you 
will see that the Catholic who enters into the communion of 
any sect must be a despicable man; but that the Christian 
who passes from any sect into the Catholic Church (if he acts 
upon conviction) that is sufficiently understood, is a very good 
man, who fulfils a sacred duty. 

“Permit me yet further to add experience totheory. We have 
in our religion lists (so numerous, that we have compiled books 
of them) of men, eminent by their dignity, rank, knowledge, and 
talents, who, notwithstanding all the prejudices of their sects 
and education, have done homage to truth by returning to the 
Church. Endeavour, if you can, to make a similar list of those 
who have abjured the Catholic faith to enter any sect. You 
will find the generality of them to be libertines, ill disposed, and 
even abject men. 

“T appeal to yourself, Madam, who would not confide your 
children to the tuition of a Monk unfrocked, who arrived 
here some time since. You only wanted a master in 
geography and arithmetic, objects which have nothing in com- 
mon with faith. You must, indeed, have had a profound con- 
tempt for him ; but you cannot venture to despise, for example, 
the Count de Stolberg, or the Prince Abbé Gallitzen.* Persons 


“ Had this letter been written a few years later, the author would, without 
doubt, have joined the name of M. de Haller to that of the Count de 
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who have not your candour may blame them because, as I have 
said before, we cannot hinder people from saying Yes or No; 
but I appeal with confidence to their own consciences. 

“The road being cleared of obstacles, it only remains to ad- 
vance init. You will ask,‘ What must I do?’ I do not wish you 
to act precipitately, Madam; you are aware how much I dread 
useless or dangerous publicity. You have a husband, a family, 
and property ; publicity, on your part, might compromise all 
these without benefit. I do not mean to press this point with 
theological severity ; but there are gentle means by which much 
may be done, and without inconvenience. In the first place, 
if you cannot as yet openly declare the truth, you are 
bound, at least, never to oppose it. Let not custom, human 
respect, policy, nor, above all, national pride, ever draw from 
you a word against it. In the second place, remember that 
a lady in your station of life is a real sovereign in her circle. 
Her children, her friends, her servants, are more or less her 
subjects ; act, then, within this sphere of your influence. Remove, 
as far as you are able, those unfortunate prejudices which have 
produced so much evil in the world: your duties extend not 
beyond your power. For good, as well as for evil, the influence 
of your sex is immense: and, perhaps, the only efficacious 
argument left to reclaim the obstinacy of pride is the salutary 
influence of a respectable spouse, whose virtues are founded on 
the true faith. 

“ Encourage the reading of such good books as have brought 
you to your present state of mind. Voltaire has said, ‘ Books 
have accomplished everything.’ He was but too correct in this 
assertion ; take his maxim, and turn it against error. 

“Finally, Madam, this is of the most importance—reconcile 
yourself with your conscience, that is to say, with God. A right 
intention is always acceptable. Submit yourself entirely to 


Stolberg: these two men, alike celebrated, had more than one sort of 
sacrifice to make, in order to return to the faith of their forefathers. 
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truth: believe as true all that is true; reject as false all that 
is false ; have a sincere desire that the empire of truth may be 
extended from day to day, and heed not those who may pre- 
tend to penetrate your sentiments. When you shall be thus 
disposed, I will say to you, with Lusignan: ‘ Fear not, Heaven 


will do the rest.’ 
“COUNT J. DE MAISTRE.” 


( sr ) 


Another Prince Hohenlohe. 


6 tg appointment of a Catholic—Prince Hohenlohe—to be 

Chancellor of the German Empire is an event of history 
at which even history must be amazed. But besides its present 
interest, it suggests a retrospect, for it recalls the wonder-working 
of another Prince of that family. Father Francis Nicholas Baur, 
of the ancient Chapter of Wurzburg, has left, in twelve letters, 
an authentic account of the remarkable occurrences performed 
by this former Prince Hohenlohe during his residence of 
twenty-four days in that city in 1823. We give the report, but 
with abbreviations, as nearly as may be in the words of the 
contemporary chronicler : 

Over the Prince’s bed hangs the identical crucifix used by the 
great St. Francis Xavier in the Indies, a present from His Holi- 
ness Pius VII. He has chosen for his companion a man truly 
religious, of low condition, named Michel, of his own country— 
who unites with him in prayer previous to the working of his 
miracles, These prayers do not consist of long-sounding words, 
of formal bombast and multiplied titles, such as the heathens 
made to their gods, but with faith and fervour he says with the 
Apostles, “in the name of Jesus arise ; thy faith hath healed thee.” 

With perfect confidence he has restored persons declared in- 
curable: he has made the blind to-see, the deaf to hear, the 
lame to walk, and paralytics he has perfectly cured. The num- 
ber of cures performed in the above-mentioned city, which 
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are registered, are more than one hundred ; among these are 
Princess Matilda of Schwartzenberg, who was cured, after being 
lame from her eighth to her seventeenth year; eighty thousand 
florins had been spent in medical advice for her, and fourteen 
days before the Prince saw her her life was despaired of. It was 
only with the most violent pain that she could lay in a hori- 
zontal position, and only by means of a machine constructed by 
Mr. Heine could she be something freer from pain in bed, be- 
cause it supported her and brought her nearer to a perpendicular 
position ; and in this state the Prince of Hohenlohe found her, 
where praying with him and his disciple Martin Michel, and 
with full confidence in God, at his command to arise she was 
instantly cured. She stepped out of bed alone, threw the 
machine from her, was dressed, and walked afterwards in the 
courtyard and in the garden, performed her devotions the next 
morning in the church, with praises and thanksgivings, visited 
the garden of the Court and Julius’s Hospital, and went on the 
24th inst., in company with Her Serene Highness the Princess 
of Lichtenstein, born Princess of Esterhazy, His Serene 
Highness the Duke of Arembergh, also her uncle, His 
Serene Highness the Prince of Baar, and others, to the 
sermon of the Prince of Hohenlohe, in the Collegiate 
church of Haug, and continues to this hour perfectly well. 
The public will do well to reflect on this (says Father Baur) ; 
and the more so, as on the preceding, as well as on the 2oth 
of June in the morning, the Princess could neither turn herself 
in bed, nor stand on either of her feet. The Crown Prince of 
Bavaria also, who was deaf, was restored to his hearing. 

On the Prince’s way from Wurzburg he was met by several 
vehicles full of sick persons ; he stopped, got out of his carriage, 
and healed them. In Essleben he did the same. In Hassfurt, four 
leagues from Schweinfurt, he healed five persons. At Bamberg 
the Prince restored two sisters to the use of their limbs, 
who had not left their beds for ten years. The counsellor Jacob, 
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who had been confined to his room for four years, accompanied 
his deliverer from the third storey down to the housedoor. The 
upholsterer, Mr. Kauer, who had been long ago given up by the 
physicians, is seen abroad again. The beneficed clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Sollner, of Hallstadt, before the residence of the Prince, 
in the presence of a number of persons, was cured of the gout 
as he sat in the carriage, and immediately alighted and went 
through the town on foot. Mr. Duerling, the saddler, can now 
look after his workmen without stick or crutch, etc. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 30th of June, a chaise drove 
up to Staufenberg’s Hotel. It was immediately conjectured that 
it had brought some poor creature in need of help, and actually 
an old man, by trade a butcher, was carried out of it in sheets 
into the hotel; for all his members were so crippled, that he 
could not be touched with hands. The crowd assembled before 
the place in the hotel, were astonished to see a person so 
extremely afflicted, and many said aloud, “If this man be 
cured, the finger of God will be manifest.” The whole multitude 
were full of expectation for the event. After a time a lady was 
heard in the hotel, calling out of the window to those in the 
windows of the adjoining house: “Good God! the man is 
cured! He can walk already!” The crowd below were now 
more eager with expectation, when another lady called out to 
them : “ Clear the way before the door, the man is coming out! 
let him have a free passage!” The man came out, and walked 
to his chaise; but after driving a little way he stopped the 
coachman, and desired him to take him back to the gracious 
Prince, as through excessive joy he had forgotten to return him 
thanks. 

In the afternoon a young man was brought from Burglauer, 
who had studied divinity here two years before, but, from a 
disorder in his legs, had lain since that time in constant and 
excessive pain. His friends in the Seminary had pressed him 
to come hither, and they moreover induced His Serene High- 
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ness, as the sick man could not leave his bed in the carriage, to 
come out to him. He encouraged the sufferer to great confi- 
dence in the power and goodness of God, and then prayed over 
him, and told him to arise in the Name of Jesus. The first time 
the sick man could not arise. His Serene Highness repeated the 
prayer, and the man declared that all his pain had left him. The 
Prince prayed a third time, and to the astonishment of the 
immense crowd assembled before the Staufenberg Hotel, when 
he called out “ Arise!” the sick man raised himself upright 
in his bed. Every one was amazed to think how languid and 
emaciated -+had been the state of this man, who now stood before 
them with-a countenance beaming with joy ; whereas a moment 
before he had lain to all appearance at the point of death. 
Both his feet were before quite dead, for pins had been run 
into his flesh, and he felt nothing of them. 

Other remarkable cures have been wrought ; on the sister of 
Mrs. Broili, the grocer, who lay almost dead, but was healed on 
the spot, and now enjoys full health and vigour ; Jikewise on a 
bookkeeper of hers, a native of Volkach, whose speech was 
greatly affected by a disorder in his tongue, but who now speaks 
perfectly well; the child of Mr. Gulemann, who was attended 
by medical men, being entirely blind; but was restored on the 
spot, and to this hour remains blessed with perfect sight. A 
most remarkable case was the cure of the wife of the forester 
Kiesling ; and that of the Clerk of the Courts, Mr. Kandler, 
who had almost given up all hopes of relief from physicians, and 
was perfectly healed of a lingering disease. Moreover, the 
daughter of Mr. Mel, the King’s cellarer, who was deaf ; she ran 
about the house, crying out for joy, “I can hear perfectly well! ” 

A boy of four years old was brought from Grossen- 
langheim, who, for three years-and-a-half, had one of his 
eyes entirely covered by the eyelid, so that no one could 
tell whether the eye existed at all; and his other eye was 
covered with a film. This boy was so perfectly restored by 
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the prayers of the Prince that both his eyes are now sound and 
well, and the same afternoon he went up and down all the steps 
of the Quanteischer House in this place. A wine merchant 
came from Konigshofen, whose hands and feet had been for 
four years so much contracted that his hands were fast clenched 
like a fist, and he could scarcely use them at all. This man 
was instantaneously restored, so that he can stand upright on 
his feet, and walk, and also open and shut his hands and en- 
joys the perfect use of them. It is remarkable also that, from 
the long and close clenching of his hands, the nails have pro- 
duced a kind of horny substance in the hand like corns. 

A man from Schwemelsbach, who had not been able for 
eight years to raise himself once in his bed, was brought in a 
carriage before the residence of the Reverend Prince, who was 
just about to begin a journey. The Prince was in the greatest 
haste, but still wished to relieve this afflicted man, and accord- 
ingly opened his window, and began to pray from it, desiring 
the sick person to pray at the same time. After giving him his 
blessing, he called out to the man to arise. This he could not 
do, and the prayer was repeated, whereupon the sick man raised 
himself a little, and declared that he was quite free from pain. 
The prayer was again repeated, and then the man arose entirely 
by himself, got out of the vehicle, went from thence to the Col- 
legiate church of Haug, and there returned thanks to God for 
his deliverance. 

Such is the recital of Father Baur; and after the lapse of 
three quarters of a century it remains marvellous in our ears. 

PHILIP HEMANS. 
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A Question. 


ffyoc® body, sinking ever toward the grave 

Death keeps for you; poor heart ; uneven beat 
Of countless petty pulses ; wave on wave 

Of blood now cold, and now at fever heat ! 
Out of you all, what profits now, or aids 
Where fall at last the deathly cypress shades ? 
How comes the love of such another one 
To seem an immortality begun ? 

WINIFRED M. LUCAS. 


The Last Moments of Lord Derwent- 


Wwaler. 


HE EARL OF DERWENTWATER, before his execu- 
tion on the 24th of February, 1716, “saw his lady for the 

last time” on February 22nd, and “having been an hour on their 
knees,” they agreed, as a proof of resignation to God’s will, that 
they should meet no more. On the day after their parting the 
Earl received the following letter from the Right Rev. Bonaven- 
ture Giffard, of the London District, which “ gave him more than 
ordinary comfort.” It appears that the Bishop was not allowed 
to attend him. The letter passed into the possession of the 
Petres, who have permitted a copy to be taken ; and it is super- 
scribed by Lady Derwentwater, “ The Bishop’s letter to my 


dear, dear Lord ” :— 


My Lord,—I should most willingly have attended your Lord- 
ship in person ; but since that has not been thought conveniant, 
I send this to assure your Lordship, that from the first moment 
of your imprisonment, I have had you constantly in my thoughts, 
and have daily offer’d up the Holy Sacrifice for you. I question 
not, my Lord, but as you have (at least, since your tryal) had 
death continually before your eys, so you have taken the best 
methods to prepare for it. 

Our Blessed Saviour, as He taught us to live, so has He in- 
structed us how to dye. From His example, therfore, you must 
learn how to make your death an acceptable sacrifice to God, 
and the means of eternal happiness. His whole life was a pre- 
paration for death, and yet, when He drew near to it, His be- 
haviour was very extraordinary ; and all the circumstances of it 
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serve much for our instruction and comfort. The holy Evan- 
gelists tell us, that the evening before His Passion He retyr’d 
into a solitary garden; that He was oppressed with grief, fear, 
and all the anguishes of an afflicted mind; being under this 
horrible agony, He fell prostrate on the ground—address’d 
Himself to His Divine Father by a long and most fervent prayer, 
and then, notwithstanding all the repugnance of a sensible 
nature, He most perfectly submitted to His will. Now, My 
Lord, Our Saviour tooke upon Himselfe the infirmity’s of human 
nature, and made them known to us, that He might comfort us, 
and support our weaknes under the lyke tryals. His fear 
ineritted all that courage which appear’d in the Martyrs, and 
will obtain for you that firmness and fortitude of mind which 
must accompany you to the scaffold. His sadnes will cause a 
holy grief and sorrow in you for your sinns, and at the same 
time will settle a most solid joy in your heart; in fine, all the 
circumstances of His most terrible agony, will sweeten to you 
all that is bitter in death. Goe, therfore, my dear Lord, goe to 
your Saviour in His dolorous garden—kneel down by Him ; 
shutting your heart up in His, pronounce with Him this great 
word, Father, Thy will be done: Great God! most wise and 
most mercyfull Father! Thou hast appointed this death for me; 
I adore that ordination of Thy providence; I most humbly 
submit to it: Fzat,; Frat. Thy will be done. 

Having thus accompany’d your Saviour in the Garden, you 
must allso in lyke manner attend on Him throughout all the 
circumstances of His Passion, and every wher joyn with Him in 
offering up to God all His sufferings, in satisfaction for all your 
sinns. His prodigious humiliations for all pride, vanity, desire of 
esteem, etc.; His patience and silence under the most outrageous 
provocations, for all anger, impatience, curses, and the lyke ; the 
many calumnies and false accusations raised against Him, for 
all detractions and uncharitable discourses against your neigh- 
bour ; the many and cruel scurges He suffered, for all impuritys 
you have ever been guilty of ; the purple garment, and the fool- 
coat He was cloathed with, all the mockings and derisions 
which were cast upon Him, you will offer up for all vanity in 
clothes, dressing, equipage, furniture, etc.; the vinegar and gaul 
He was drench’d with, for all excesses in meat and drink; the 
scornful worship with which He was saluted, King of the Jews; 
for all irreverences in the church, and wilful distractions in time 
of prayer: in fine, all the wracking and tormenting pains He 
suffered on the Cros for all unlawful pleasures of what kind 
soever. 
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Having thus gather’d togeather all the sins of your whol life ; 
lay them down at the foot of the Cros; that the blood which 
streams from all the wounds of your dying Saviour may wash 
and purify your soule from all thos stains and defilements. 
Begge of Him, that He will nail to His Cros that black and 
frightful scrol of your iniquitys, ther to be canceld by His all 
saving blood. Behold Him amidst all the torments of a most 
cruel death, looking down on you with the eys of love: with a 
heart full of compassion and tendernes. Looke you to Him 
with an humble confidence in His mercy. With a heart full of 
love, gratitude, grief, sorrow, contrition: He dy’d for you; dye 
you for Him, with Him, and in Him: unite your death with 
His, if thus sanctifyd, it may be an acceptable sacrifice to the 
Eternal Father. Your death thus rendered pretious in the sight 
of Heaven will be the source of an eternal life. Remember well 
His last words, and let His last prayer be also yours, “ Father, 
into Thy hands I comend My Spirit.” O Jesus! my Lord! 
my God! my Saviour! my only hope! my God and my all, 
into Thy mercifull hands I comend my spirit. Sweet Jesus! 
receive my soule. 

Our Blessed Lady stood by her dying sonne with her heart 
pierc’d with grief and anguish. She will stand by you with a 
heart full of motherly love and tendernes. She will help to 
make your prayers more acceptable to her divin sonne—with 
great confidence therefore addres to her in the spirit of the 
Church: “ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for me, stand by 
me, assist me in this hower of my death”: in fine, my Lord, with 
your last breath pronounce the most sacred, most saving, and 
most comfortable name of Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! 

Thes are the thoughts of one that truly loves you, who is 
continually with you by his prayers, and who hopes to joyn. 
with you for all eternity in a canticle of prais to the infinit mercy 
of our great God ! 


Misericordias Domint in eternum cantabo. 
Monday, the 20th of February, 1715-6. B. G. 


In preparing for the defence of Preston, the Earl, it will be 
remembered, had displayed great zeal. He distributed money 
among the troops, exhorted them to stand firm to their posts, 
and set them an example by throwing off his coat, and assisting 
them in raising entrenchments, Having been taken prisoner at 
Preston, he, along with Lords Nithsdale, Wintoun, Carnwath, 
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and Kenmure, were brought tothe bar of the House of Lords, 
on January icth, 1716, to héar the articles of impeachment 
against them read. When brought back, on the rgth, all except 
the Earl of Wintoun pleaded guilty to the charge of high 
treason. On February gth they received sentence of death in 
Westminster Hall. The Countess of Nithsdale and Lady Nairne 
threw themselves at the King’s feet, as he was passing through 
his apartments at St. James’s, and implored his mercy in behalf 
of their husbands; but he turned away from them with con- 
temptuous indifference. The Countess of Derwentwater was 
equally unsuccessful, though introduced by the Dukes of 
Richmond and St. Albans into the King’s bed-chamber, and 
accompanied by the Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton. 

On the morning of the 24th of February, therefore, he and 
Viscount Kenmure were beheaded on Tower Hill, On ascend- 
ing the scaffold, Derwentwater knelt down. Having spent some 
time in prayer, he got up, and drawing a paper from his pocket 
read aloud as follows : 

Being in a few minutes to appear before the tribunal of God, 
where, though most unworthy, I hope to find mercy, which I 
have not found from men now in power, I have endeavoured to 
make my peace with His Divine Majesty, by most humbly beg- 
ging pardon for all the sins of my life: and I doubt not of a 
merciful forgiveness, through the merits of the Passion and Death 
of my Saviour, Jesus Christ ; for which end I earnestly desire 
the prayers of all good Christians. After this, I am to ask 
pardon of those whom I might have scandalised by pleading 
guilty at my trial. Such as were permitted to come to me, told 
me, that having been undeniably in arms, pleading guilty was 
but the consequence of having submitted to mercy ; and many 
arguments were used to prove that there was nothing of moment 
in so doing ; among others, the universal practice of signing leases, 
whereof the preambles run in the name of the person in possession. 
But I am sensible that in this I have made bold with my loyalty, 
having never any other but King James III. for my rightful 
and lawful Sovereign; him I had an inclination to serve from 


my infancy, and was moved thereto by a natural love I_ had for 
his person, knowing him to be capable of making his people 
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happy; and, though he had been of a different religion from 
mine, I should have done for him all that lay in my power, as 
my ancestors have done for his predecessors, being thereunto 
bound by the laws of God and man. Wherefore, if in this 
affair I have acted rashly, it ought not to affect the innocent. I 
intended to wrong nobody ; but to serve my King and country, 
and that without self-interest, hoping by the example I gave to 
have induced others to their duty; and God, Who sees the 
secrets of my heart, knows I speak truth. Some means have 
been proposed to me for saving my life, which I looked upon as 
inconsistent with honour and conscience, and therefore I re- 
jected them ; for, with God’s assistance, I shall prefer any death 
to the doing a base, unworthy action. I only wish now that the 
laying down my life might contribute to the service of my King 
and country, and the re-establishment of the ancient and funda- 
mental constitution of these kingdoms, without which no lasting 
peace or true happiness can attend them; then I should in- 
deed part with life, even with pleasure. As it is, I can only 
pray that those blessings may be bestowed upon my dear 
country ; and since I cando no more, I beseech God to accept 
of my life as a small sacrifice towards it. I die a Roman 
Catholic: I am in perfect charity with all the world ; I thank 
God for it, even with those of the present Government who are 
most instrumental in my death. I freely forgive such as un- 
generously reported false things of me; and I hope to be for- 
given the trespasses of my youth by the Father of infinite 
mercy, into whose hand I commend my soul. 


JA: DERWENTWATER. 


P.S.—If that Prince who now governs had given me my 
life, I should have thought myself obliged never more to have 
taken up arms against him. 

After reading the paper he delivered it to the Sheriff in at- 
tendance, who had requested it; and then repeated several 
penitential psalms. Turning to the executioner, who entreated 
his forgiveness, he told him that he forgave all his enemies, 
even the most malicious of them, with all his heart, and that 
he forgave him. He thereupon informed the executioner that 
he would find something he intended for him in his pocket (two 
half broad pieces), and that he would receive something ad- 
ditional from a gentleman who held*the Earl’s hat and wig. He 
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then viewed the block, and observing a rough place in it, he de 
sired the executioner to chop it off. The extraordinary presence 
of mind which he displayed astonished the spectators. He knelt 
a second time and prayed, and on rising up pulled off his coat 
and waistcoat. After telling the executioner that the sign he 
should give was, “ Lord Jesus, receive my soul,” and that, on his 
repeating these words the third time he was to do his office, the 
Earl laid his head upon the block, which, on the given signal, 
was severed from his body. The executioner, lifting up the 
head, raised it with both his hands, and, walking round the 
scaffold, cried with a loud voice: “ Behold the head of a traitor ; 
God save King George.” 

Thus perished, in the flower of his age, James Earl of Der- 
wentwater, a man “brave, open, generous, hospitable, and 
humane.” His fate drew tears from the spectators, and must 
be recalled to-day as one of the catastrophes arising from the 
tyrannous attitude of the Protestant State towards its Catholic 
citizens. 

Having presented our readers with a letter of Bishop Giffard, 
we may be allowed to add a short account of his career. Bona- 
venture Giffard, son of Andrew Giffard, of Wolverhampton, in 
the county of Stafford, who was descended from the Giffards 
of Chillington, was born at Wolverhampton, and sent when 
young to the English College at Douai. In 1667 he went to 
Paris, where he remained ten years, and received the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity. James II. made choice of him as one 
of his chaplains and his preacher: when it was thought 
right to establish more formally an Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
in England, he was promoted to the Episcopal dignity, and 
consecrated on the 22nd of April, 1687, with the title of 
Episcopus Maldaurensts. By James II. he was nominated 
President of Magdalen College, and invested by proxy, March 
3Ist, 1688, but divested in October the same year, to make room 
for John Hough, formerly elected by the seniors of the College. 
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At the Revolution, Bishop Giffard concealed himself for a while, 
but finally was seized and committed to Newgate, whence he 
was discharged in about twelve months. He lived privately in 
London, under the connivance of the Government, who gave 
him very little disturbance, being fully satisfied of the inoffen- 
siveness of his conduct. He died at Hammersmith on the 
12th of March, 1733, aged eighty-nine, and left behind him 
the character of a Prelate truly Christian and primitive. If he 
distinguished himself in any part of his character more than 
in another, it was in his charity to the poor, which was most 
extensive. Though himself in poor circumstances, he could 
command large sums of money, which passed, like continual 
streams, through his hands, to the support of persons who never 
discovered the fountain from whence they flowed. His whole 
study was to search after those that had ability and a willing 
mind to concur with him. Happy were the poor in so power- 
ful an intercessor, who seldom pleaded their cause without 
success. He took the same pains to find out those that were in 
distress, and real objects of charity. He penetrated into cellars 
and garrets to discover their wants. He informed himself of de- 
cayed families, who, being strangers to labour, had no other means 
of being relieved but by one who seemed purposely appointed 
by Divine Providence to that benevolent task. 
A. C. OPIE. 
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The Other Side of the Curtain ! 


AMARIERE walked briskly out of the stage entrance 
of the Opera House and turned himself—-his large, felt 
hat, his fierce, black moustaches, his agreeable, good-humoured 
face, and his majestic figure, tapering into slim, shiny, patent 
leather boots—towards that quarter of Paris where his friend, 
Pelotin, the Parisian violinist, lived. There was a cloud on 
Lamaricre’s sunshiny face, for he was still thinking over the 
antics of the leading tenor of the troupe (that had the honour of 
including Monsieur Lamariere himself as one of its members)— 
and a little while back in the rehearsal he had violently desired 
to lay hands on this tenor and choke him. He was a very 
grand tenor, one of the kings of the operatic stage, and he 
ought to have known better; but the vice of ineradicable conceit 
was inherent in him, and prompted him, occasionally, into a 
course of conduct that made Lamariecre blush (with anger) for 
him, and inspired his stage manager and zmpresario, D’Aleévi, 
to deadlier shafts of cutting repartee than even nature and 
mother wit could suggest. 

Lamariére was a king of song himself, and his kingdom 
stretched from pole to pole, over both hemispheres ; but his 
conduct on the stage never struck down whole choruses, or 
prostrated the supernumeraries with giggling fits; nor did he 
take advantage of his supreme position to enwrap himself about 
with airs, or indulge in tantrums, until the stage manager 
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became less a man than a scintillation of satire, and the con- 
ductor of the orchestra a volcano of wrath. 

Thinking of the tenor, Lamariére’s thoughts naturally leaped 
headlong to the one most sorely tried by his confrére’s wayward- 
ness. But there had been a cloud on Mayer, the conductor's 
brow, that afternoon, long before the former’s caprice had 
fastened his own peculiar sign-mark thereon—the knot between 
Mayer's eyes. 

Lamariére, on his first entrance on the stage as a baron of 
medizval times, had glanced towards the seat of the leader of 
the orchestra. As usual it was empty. 

The violinist next that empty seat had responded to Mayer’s 
savage rap with an alacrity almost undignified in its evident and 
unctuous satisfaction. He took the leader’s vacant place, and 
the overture began. Mayer bit his lips furiously, and the second 
fiddles shot apprehensive glances at the thundercloud above. 

Language, impossible for me to write, filled all the inward 
man of the conductor. He was wondering—by several of his 
Saints—WHAT was keeping Pelotin this special afternoon, 
when the last dress rehearsal of Von Cremer’s new opera was 
on; and the master himself had come down in state, in his 
enormous white cotton tie and a one-horse victoria, to see if the 
opera had been properly treated. 

Herr Von Cremer, whom such occasions rendered tearful to 
an embarrassing degree, got in everybody’s way that afternoon, 
as usual, and was nearly trampled to death by some stage 
carpenters. Butthe tears he wiped away as he wrung D’Alévi’s 
hand, when the rehearsal was over, were tears of joy. The last 
“darling child” of his genius was in trustworthy hands! He 
told D’Alévi so, and the stage manager and zmpresario smiled. 
It was to be a gala night in Paris, for political as well as oper- 
atic reasons. Royal allies were going to honour the Opera House 
with their presence ; and all Europe was awaiting the first ver- 
dict on the master’s newest work. 
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So D’Alévi smiled. His smile (it was always a grim one) 
meant a great deal more than most people’s speech. | 
What he said to Mayer after he had packed Von Cremer 
(inclined to be hysterical) into his victoria, was: | 

“Where was Pelotin?” 

And Mayer, invoking his Saints (of whom his orchestra had 
already counted seventy-three) replied that he did not 
know. He also added that he would be eternally repentant 
and several other things, if he did not make him—Pelotin-— 
smart severely for thus absenting himself at the supreme hour 
of duty. 

Mayer was an Alsatian, and Pelotin was Paris-born. He 
despised Pelotin as a man, but revered him as a violin player. 
As leader of the orchestra he himself conducted, he respected 
him above all other men, D’Alévi excepted. His word to the 
men under his baton was: “Follow my beat and Monsieur 
Pelotin’s bow ; and thank God you have us two to lead you!” 

Lamariére, hastening off after work, overheard the short 
dialogue between Mayer and the zmpresario. From thought 
of the tenor who had almost angered the unangerable Von 
Cremer that afternoon, he had, as I have said, leaped head- 
long to thought of Mayer. Thinking of Mayer, in the natural 
order of things, thought raced on to Pelotin—-to his extra- 
ordinary absence (the finale of a long, fitful series of absences) ; 
to his position in the orchestra in the new opera; and to the 
grand State concert on the morrow at which he was to be solo 
violinist. 

Lamariere knew Pelotin perhaps better than anyone in the 
world, if a spirit of music can ever be said to be known of man. 
It was not caprice that kept him away that afternoon of all 
others, Lamariére was assured. Nor was his absence a flourish 
of bravado in D’Alévi’s august face ; of that he was also equally 
certain. Thoroughly puzzled, he entered the violinist’s tall, 
narrow, well-known house, without the formality or necessity of 
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summoning someone to let him in. Knocking softly at Madame 
Pelotin’s drawing-room door on the first floor, he listened, but 
in vain, for sound of the usual strains from the topmost floor. 
Pelotin less lived on this earth than in the unknown worlds of 
his own creating with bow and strings. But Lamariére heard no 
violin to-day. 

Madame Pelotin (his wife Suzette) was wont to sigh a good 
deal, and wipe her eyes furtively, in days gone by. Why, she 
could not have told you. The wife of the concierge of the 
appartements they then lived in would have told you it was 
because she was so lonely, and would have informed you, further, 
with a toss of her head, that, in her opinion, geniuses of the bow 
and strings, as well as geniuses of the pen, had no right to 
marry. This good soul knew a genius of the latter class who 
used to beat his wife two or three times a week. She did not 
know (and would not have believed if she had been told) that 
he beat her solely for the pleasure of the reconciliation after- 
wards. 

When Pettro was born Suzette left off sighing and weeping 
in private. The landlady must have been right: Pettro was a 
host in himself, and Suzette opened like a rose in June, and 
laughed with him all day long. Pelotin never knew the change! 
The Parisian violinist was an incomprehensible spirit to most 
men and women. But Lamariere, for one, knew what Pelotin 
meant when he said: “ To hear my violin singing to me is as if 
Angels were singing their songs in my ear! To play on its 
naked heart is as if I were drawing God’s secrets to my own! 
The sound of music is like God Himself !” | 

Suzette wondered why all sound, even to the tinkling of bells 
in the streets (if they but tinkled in tune), the cry of sleepy 
birds, the hum of insects, even the sound of the winds, worked 
her husband up to such a passionate pitch of ecstasy that passion 
would not be appeased until his own bow swept his strings in 
rapturous reply. Even Lamariére, singer and artist as he was 
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and loving all things lovely to hear with an artist-lover’s reverent 
adoration, hardly understood Pelotin’s pathetic, passionate 
rapture in sound, 

In a little by-street, off one of the greater boulevards of Paris, 
there is a long, low window, and within it, behind the dingy 
glass, stand two or three old prints and a few modern, coloured 
pictures. Not very long ago you might (if you breathed hard 
on the glass, and did not mind sacrificing two or three pocket 
handkerchiefs and your dignity) have seen a small picture of a 
man’s head among the other pictures. It is (I am speaking in 
the past) the portrait of a man about thirty-seven years old. 
His head is thrown back, and his’ hands are clasped together 
and thrown over his head, holding it close, at the back of his 
neck. In this man, as he is here depicted, his pose is so 
supremely natural that your heart begins to bleed for the 
sorrowful weariness expressed by it, and by his beautiful, strong, 
yet most piteous mouth. The man’s face is pale, and you can 
see with what grim, pictorial satisfaction the artist has laid on 
the blue-black paint under each eye. In the fall of his dusky 
hair there is the same soul and body tiredness that he has not 
hesitated to put in his pose and mouth. His eyes are the colour 
of the sea at dusk, and the artist, whoever he be, has genius, 
because he has painted a soul in them. 

It is less the portrait of a man than of a spirit. It is less the 
portrait of a spirit than of a soul. And the soul, as the artist 
has painted it in this man’s eyes, is sorrowful with a sorrow that 
is unearthly in its greatness and pathos, and it is staring out 
into the dark. 

This is the portrait of Pelotin, as he was that summer that 
Paris was en féte, and the musical world of Europe was agitating 
itself over Von Cremer’s latest opera. There are signs in it that 
the picture is unfinished ; and there is a rumour that the name- 
less artist refused to finish it, for undivulged reasons of his own. 
The man who lives the other side of the dingy window will 
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(if you can dislodge the cat on the. doorstep sufficiently to 
make an entrance within) smile, and tell you the picture. is “not 
for sale.” A profession of Royalist principles, and English gold, 
will extract nothing more from this man, who sports the Bourbon 
crest over his house door. - 

While we have been paying a visit to that little, atoll 
way street and the dingy window, Suzette was telling Lamariére 
of Pelotin’s latest eccentricity. Suzette was the best of house- 
wives; but she could not help thinking. (nor showing: she 
thought) her husband was a little insane. 

‘What did M. Lamariére think? Her husband had, that 
very morning, forbidden Pettro ever to play on his violin again 
and had taken it up with him to his playing-room at the top of 
the house! Her husband had done that—he, who lived for. his 
violin! 2 

Pettro himself looked extremely jubilant and cherubic in a 
scarlet frock and lace socks. His mother adored the sound of 
his trumpet ; but Lamariere, who forbore to refer to it, thought 
it impeded conversation. He also thought. Pelotin had done 
wisely in taking the violin from his son, and told Suzette so in 
his gentlest, wisest manner. Lamariere was delightful. with 
women and children. He told Suzette Pettro was born to be 
a soldier, and nothing else. As for thinking he would ever be 
a player of the violin it was sheer waste of thought. . And 
Suzette, who worshipped Pettro and revered the basso, felt and 
said (with a teardrop in each eye for Pettro’s future, sanguinary 
fate) that he was right. 

“And Pelotin, Madame ?” | 

“He is upstairs in his music-room, but. he does not. laa | 
Oh:! I think he is ill; he. looks so strange! Do go up to him, 
Monsieur Lamari¢re, and—and make him. say what is the. 
matter with him, and bring him down.” . 

' The ready teardrops stood in Suzette’s eyes again. Seseeaidite, 
with.a renewal of the discomfort that had.:possessed. him at the 
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sight of the first glitter there, rose hastily. Suzette was an ador- 
able ‘housewife, and could make little sugar-cakes and sweet- 
meats, and all manner of dainty dishes that would melt the 
hardest brute-bachelor heart in the world. Her fault was that 
she would cry on the slightest—some said no — provocation 
at all. 

“ Precisely,” was what M. Lamariére said, discreetly dropping 
round sugar plums, wrapped in silver paper, where Pettro would 
afterwards find them and eat them up. “That is what I am 
going to do—to make him say what is the matter with him!” 

“And bring him down! Do that, I implore you! He shuts 
himself up all day worse than ever he did—and that was bad 
enough! And the extraordinary thing is that he does not play 
now. He has hardly touched his violin for weeks. Imagine 
that! He hardly touches it, who formerly did nothing else. I’m 
sure he must be very ill, but he will not tell me—he is such a 
man, M. Lamariére! I don’t believe he knows when he is ill or 
not, and he refuses to believe me when I say he is. Men like 
that ought to trust, then, in others, and take their word for it 
that they are out of health. But fe!” 

Suzette’s shrug enabled Lamariére to make a courteous as 
well as instant exit. 

“ Alas! you are ill, my poor Pelotin! I have seen that for 
weeks,” said Lamariére to himself, as he ascended the narrow, 
steep, little staircase that runs, in seven twirls, from top to 
bottom of that house. “ But whether it is a body sickness, as 
Madame assumes, and you ought to submit to doctoring, or 
whether it is a soul sickness—in which case we cannot help you 
—I am not prepared to say.” 

. When he had got to the top of the house Lamariére paused 
to recover his breath. Pelotin was wont to run up the seven 
twirls in seven flashes. But Lamariére, his junior by several 
years, was a man of goodly girth and not too slender! Heoften 
thought it a pity Pelotin established himself at the top of seven 


flights of steep stairs. 
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“Comrade!” he cried, entering the violinist’s sanctum like 
sunlight that is swept by the sea breeze, as a poetical under- 
study of his once said; “there was brimstone in the air this 
afternoon when I left the Opera House!” 

His opening salute was gay: he spoke cheerfully, but his 
heart had sunk suddenly down to his boots. It is not always 
easy to read a face, even the face of.a beloved friend. But there 
was that on Pelotin’s, as Lamariére made his sunshiny entrance, 
that was unmistakable. The violinist started up as he came in, 
but Lamariére had caught a glimpse of a man bowed over the 
table, his hands clasped quivering on it, his head bent between 
his arms. 

“Eh? What? — W—What!” Pelotin had stammered, rising 
to his feet in confusion that did not conceal some sharp, hidden 
pain, beneath. 

Lamaricre shrugged his shoulders ; but not as he had shrugged 
them in the Opera House, an hour ago, over the tenor’s absurdities. 
A man who had once been stricken into a statue of stone, by a 
sudden and most terrible bereavement, fell to his knees, weeping 
as only men in anguish weep, when Lamariere, meeting him by 
chance, held out his hands and shrugged his shoulders—being 
aware of his sorrow. 

It was such a gesture as that with which he laid his hand on 
the violinist’s shoulder. Pelotin, looked back at him with wild, 
fear-haunted eyes, and Lamariere’s fell on the violin case that 
lay unopened on the sofa. 

A thin coating of dust covered the case. “ Mon Dien!” 
gasped the basso, in exrtaordinary amazement, and a great deal 
of inward excitement. “I do not believe the fellow has teuched 
his fiddle for days! ” 

“What did you say?” was Pelotin’s reply. His face was very 
tired and sad, and he spoke wearily, as if even the effort of speak 
ing tired him. “ What did you say?” he said. 

- “Tt is not what I say, it is what Witgase says,” replied 


Lamariére, in.a grim, desperate sort of gaiety. " 
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“Mayer? What does he say? Oh! the rehearsal? Well, I 
had forgotten it; on my soul I had forgotten! But I know my 
part. (A spasm crossed his face.) I can play it to-night. -1 
could play it, blindfolded, to any audience in the world. I could 
play it to God and His Angels, who are very particular, I can 
tell you. So I am not afraid of this Paris audience. Do not 
you be afraid for me, my dear.” / 

Of the mixture of irony, bitterness, despair, and absolute. con- 
fidence of this man’s face and voice, it is impossible to convey 
any idea. 3 

“T am not thinking of how Paris will receive you, to-morrow,’ 
said Lamariére, guardedly, who knew Pelotin’s mother-city 
adored her gifted son, and that with an adoration that amounted 
to frenzy. “I am considering what D’Alévi will say to you 
to-night.” 

The braying of Pettro’s trumpet ascended to the top of the 
house. He was going up to bed,.in his nest on the third floor, 
with martial honours. Every nerve in Lamaricre’s body tingled 
as he hastily shut the door. | 

“What was it?” asked Pelotin, turning a slightly dazed face 
on his companion. 

“Madame wants you to come down,” said Lamariere, cheer- 
fully. As you aren’t practising you might as well go down and 
amuse yourselves—the theatre, the Bois, the boulevards. It is 
stupid and owlish to sit up here all day and do nothing.” 

He peered into the violinist’s face. The secret of his dust- 
coated violin case—his ,;who had once said, and truly, that he 
could not live without the sound of its music—might have been 
written there ten times over. He could not read it. 

“T should as soon have thought the sun would stop shining 
as you.cease from playing,” he said, at last, baffled in the face 
of Pelotin’s impenetrable reserve. And he never knew till some 
time afterwards why Pelotin started and changed colour, and 
bit his lips, staring at him with more. helplessness than compre- 
hension in his gaze, and more despair than helplessness. 
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“Will you go down to the Opera House with me?” suggested 
the basso, after a while. : 

He had gravitated to the piano, according to invariable habit, 
and was making soft melody with his big, bass voice and the 
keys. . At-every fresh note struck the violinist’s _body: quivered 
and a spasm of pain shot over his face. But he stood with his 
back to the window.and twilight was falling. Lamariére could 
not see. | ; 
“TI beg your pardon,” said Pelotin, speaking, : at _— as if with 
a painful effort. EEr—er, what did you—? -See here, Henri,” he 
cried, suddenly, walking across and clutching the singer with a 
harder grip than that one appeared to consider necessary— 
I cannot—I cannot stand: that to-night !’' 

Lamaricre was singing a derceuse of Provence. He thought 
Pelotin referred to the song itself, and closed the: piano with a 


gay laugh. 
‘““Come and walk the szgraine out of you, old man,”. he said, 
in his cheery, sea-breezy manner. “ Walk with me to the 


Opera House. It will do us both good.” 

“It’s getting dark,” replied the violinist, quickly; “and I—I 
am afraid of being run over by the carts and carriages. There 
are so many about and I—you know I cannot see well.” 

“Mon Dieu!” gasped Lamaritre, a second time. “But we 
shall not walk in the roadway!” he added, wondering if Pelotin 
had not really lost his wits. : 

Suzette watched Lamariére and her husband out of her 
drawing-room window, as they walked down the street, until 
a turn of the road took them from her sight. Pelotin carried 
his violin case in one hand, and appeared to rely on the basso’s 
proximity with the other. When a‘cart or carriage drove past 
them, Suzette, as well as Lamariére, noticed how Pelotin 
started and shook. 

The same hesitation and confusion that accentuated all he 
said to Lamaricre had marked his speech with Suzette, in a 
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varying degree, for the last five or six weeks. Neither the 
woman nor the man who loved him best had perceived the 
real note of that agitation, nor what word the violinist em- 
ployed most frequently, in his unsatisfactory replies. That last, 
apparently trivial conversation between the two men held the 
key to it all. 

But Lamariére could not find,it—though you will have found 
it long ago. 

It was noticed throughout the orchestra that night that 
Pelotin played without a look at the music. He also played 
as if he had been possessed. 

The leading singers and Von Cremer were called again and 
again before the curtain, when the opera was over, and D’Alévi 
had relaxed into a grim smile, and the leader of the orchestra 
into an armchair and a glass of iced water. Paris was in rap- 
tures over the performance, and was determined to show it. 
But Mayer, together with those behind the scenes, knew to 
whom the chief honours of the evening were due, 

Pelotin’s inspiration—though the notes were Von Cremer’s— 
had inspired orchestra and singers alike. They proclaimed him 
a king of violin players ; and those who cared for him least— 
notably the chief tenor, who used to laugh, and not in the best 
possible taste, at his dreamy, absent ways, were voluble in ex- 
pressions of praise for his prowess with fiddle and bow. Also, 
the slight coldness that chilled the atmosphere around Mayer 
before the performance began, had entirely melted away long 
before Lamariere (who read all was still very wrong within, 
from Pelotin’s countenance) announced (with an extraordinary 
pettishness for him) that he was “¢ved” of answering to the 
calls of Paris for her favourite basso. 

Suzette, who had tickets for the grand State concert, at which 
her husband's playing was to be the chief feature, announced, at 
déjeiner the next day, that she was not going, after all. She 
had a headache, she said, and really thought she had. - She did 
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not care for concerts ; besides, she had already heard enough ~ 
violin playing to last her for the rest of her life. Such a woman 
makes the best wife for a musician, if she be lovable, as Suzette 
was ; and sweet-tempered, as Suzette also was ; and can make 
enticing dishes and look after the house—so that there is joy 
and great peace in it all day and night!—as Suzette likewise 
could and did. | 

Pelotin said nothing. I do not think he heard her. He was 
sunk in his own thoughts, and they were more terrible and 
piteous than Suzette could ever know. At Lamariere’s advice 
(who refused to pronounce on the nature of her husband's 
malady, when Suzette implored him to, overnight) he had been 
to see a doctcr that morning. Lamariere had advised one 
equally celebrated for his skill in diagnosing obscure cases 
as for his method of treating simple ones. Pelotin had received 
that advice without a word and gone to see another, one 
equally renowned, but in a special line of his own. As I said, 
Suzette did not know what terrible and violent emotions were 
assailing her husband’s soul as he made shift to eat enough 
to satisfy her at dé&euner. 

Pelotin kissed Suzette as he was leaving the house for the 
concert-room that evening, and stayed a second to push 
Pettro’s long fair hair off his eyes, and to look into their serene 
depths. Pettro babbled of his new sword and helmet, and the 
dragons he was going to slay ; but Suzette saw her husband’s 
lips tremble as he bade them both adieu. 

That he should take this notice of them, and stop to kiss 
them, and wait while they chattered of their pleasant doings 
and fancies, puzzled Suzette less than the haunting look he 
cast behind, on both wife and child, as they stood on the bal- 
cony to wave their handkerchiefs after papa—papa, who had 
actually taken Pettro on his knee, earlier in the day, and list- 
ened, patiently, with attention and keen approval, to Pettro’s 
military plans for the future. 
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Suzette .thought it all very strange, but dismissed the matter 
at an imperious summons from Pettro to “stand and be shot 
down dead !” 

She was sorry that her husband should suffer as he did, in 
his strange, silent way. She thought he was suffering only 
bodily sickness. But she was glad she had given her tickets 
to her friend over the way. She could not imagine what made 
people fight like wild beasts, and ladies lose their sense of 
decorum, and men their sense of dignity, to gain entrance to 
the concert-rooms whenever her husband was announced to 
play. She was very tired of his everlasting fiddling—which 
was as fit for the courts of Heaven as music of one not yet 
wholly a spirit could be, and infinitely more touching to ears of 
men, because of the human sadness with which it was filled. 

D’Alévi was managing the concert, and most of the “stars ” 
of his troupe then in Paris took part in it. That was how 
Lamaricre, instead of being at the opera, was a witness of what 
took place in the private room, behind the platform, when it 
was Pelotin’s turn to perform. 

A thrill of expectation swept over the entire enormous au- 
dience, even to the Royal allies and their suites in the State seats 
Pelotin’s fame was world renowned, and each appearance of his 
meant a greater ovation than the last. I cannot say the public’s 
enthusiasm touched him into the slightest reciprocity of warmth. 
Only when he was holding his violin against his body, and felt 
its heart cry out at his passionate touch, was Pelotin moved to 
emotion. And then he did not show it except through his im- 
passioned playing. 

D’Alévi had caught Lamaricre by the arm as the violinist 
showed himself that evening, and his voice betokened the 
anxiety that instinct kept out of his eyes. 

“What the devil’s the matter with Pelotin?” was what he 
said; and Lamaricre, with his sad shrug that meant so much, 
replied, “I cannot tell you.” 
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“Monsieur Pelotin,” said a soft voice in the violinist’s ear, .“ I 
have the honour to inform you that you play next.” a 

It was Raché, his accompanist, who spoke, touching him 
gently on the arm, as if to draw him, unostentatiously, from the 
abyss of his thought to what was going on around him. 

Someone came into the little room—where most of the men 
were lying around in various attitudes of comfort (their “ turns” 
before or behind them, as the case might be) and slammed the 
door heavily after him. | 

Pelotin started violently, put his hand to his head, and then 
turned as white as death. 

There was an immense stillness in the concert hall. The 
platform was empty and Paris was waiting for Pelotin. In the 
little room for the performers, at the back, there were pleasant, 
idle murmurs of voices and laughter. But an everlasting silence 
had fallen upon the world and upon Pelotin in it. 

Contrary to habit, he signed to Raché to precede him up the 
few stairs that led from the lobby to the platform. Raché ran 
nimbly up them, but Pelotin paused at the foot and then de- 
liberately turned back. Something had broken inside his head, and 
the terrible, swift deafness he had feared for months, and dreaded 
for weeks past, had overtaken him suddenly. Those fears and 
dreads had been confirmed that morning by the emphatic ver- 
dict of the most celebrated aurist in Paris—in the world. But 
Pelotin had not thought silence would fall upon him so swiftly 
or so suddenly. It was the sharp, sudden banging of the door 
which had snapped asunder the cords of hearing, that had been 
strained almost to bursting-point the last few piteous weeks of 
Pelotin’s despair. 

But until he reached the stairs, violin and bow in hand, he 
did not realise that for some minutes every sound had ceased. 

The thrill throughout the audience deepened. Raché waited 
patiently by the piano. A sensation of another kind than that 
above, and ten times more vivid, arrested the hearts of Pelotin’s 
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friends and fellow-performers. D’A.lévi hurried out of ‘his 
private room, but Lamariére waved him back. Pelotin faced 
them all with working jaws and bloodless face. 

His voice, when he began to speak, was perfectly inde- 
scribable. It was dead; yet not dead like the voice of one 
long used to silence. It was full of terror; yet not of the 
terror of one suddenly plunged into eternal silence. Pelotin 
could not hear himself speak, and the effort to pronounce his 
words so that they should hear him, drove all the blood in his 
body to his heart. He stretched out his hand as one feeling 
in the dark before him. 

“T cannot hear,’ was what he simply said. “I have been 
growing deaf, with pains and dizziness and strange noises, 
for months; and now I have become suddenly stone deaf. 
Something broke inside my head when the door banged. 

“T cannot play, you see, Monsieur D’Alévi,” said Pelotin, 
with the first smile they had ever seen on his face. But it 
was a smile to shudder at rather than to return. He stared 
steadily across to where the zmpresarzo, in great awe and horror, 
stood rooted to the ground. “I cannot hear. I cannot feel 
music even. Something is quite killed inside me. 

“You must tell Paris—tell the people I shall never be able 
to play to them again,” went on Pelotin, in his toneless, awful, 
voice. “Can you hear what I say, Monsieur D’Alévi? I have 
not learnt to talk without hearing, and I do not know! You 
say nothing! Tell them I shall not play again. They will 
miss me, and regret me; but tell them not to be angry, that I 
have been obliged to disappoint them to-day, in this sudden 
way. You must tell them it distresses me more than them.” 

Pelotin’s calm seemed supernatural. To those around, 
stricken into staring, speechless ghosts, the most awful circum- 
stance was the clamour from the concert hall that served as 
distant accompaniment to the violinist’s speech, and which had 
resolved itself into one long loud shout for Pelotin—Pelotin— 
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Pelotin! Raché had crept downstairs again, and was sobbing, 
silently, in a corner. 

“They are waiting because it is my turn to goon,” went on 
the dull, dead voice; and there was a sharp, hitherto unheard 
of note of anguish in it now. “I cannot hear if they are calling, 
but they are not generally patient when they wait for me. And, 
D’Alevi, ask them to forgive me! I have never disappointed 
them before.” 

D’Alévi came forward, passed, and went on, up the stairs, and 
on to the platform with no more expression in his face than if 

t had been of stone. The clamour outside broke off suddenly, 

and a silence like the silence of silent death itself fell over the 
hall. Less than three minutes later D’Alévi returned: his 
very lips were bloodless. 

The prima donna of his troupe passed along from her room in 
proud disdain, and in like manner ascended the platform. Her 
accompanist (he was not Raché) followed her, aping humility 
before her airs and brocaded train. She was peasant-born, and 
affected to despise Paris and her allies. 

D’Alévi bit his lips sharply. The cotretemps affected him, 
perhaps, more acutely than any one, in spite of his studied 
iciness of manner. 

Lamariere laid his hand on Pelotin’s quivering shoulder. 

“Well, it is all over,” said Pelotin. He spoke louder than 
men who hear; but he did not know that. Unless you had 
heard them you could not realise the anguish those words 
covered. 

Then he kissed his violin. He was still holding it as when 
he had gone out to play. “And I shall not hear YOU again,” 
he said. | 

Lamariere took the violin from him; and Pelotin, turning, 
laid his clenched hands against the wall, and his head between 
his arms, and broke into weeping, his body torn with sobs 
such as no man present had ever heard before. And (what he 
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could hardly have told in words) what a soundless life would 
mean to him, who had such passionate rapture in sound (beyond 
comprehension of most men), and to him to whom music was 
life, the bowed figure against the wall, wrestling with and being 
overcome by its anguish, told them instead, and told them more 
plainly than any words could ever tell. 

* * * * * * * 

Suzette was hanging over Pettro’s cot when Lamariere arrived 
at Pelotin’s house that night. Pettro was sleeping: his golden 
head where his fect should have been, the bedclothes flung 
about as if some active body had been vigorously threshing 
around among them for hours. His pillow was on the floor, 
Suzette was kneeling on it. Pettro’s wisp of a night-shirt was 
tossed about in the same vigorous disregard of appearances as 
the bedclothes were, and Pettro’s lovely limbs lay bare. Suzette 
was gloating over them as the maid came in to announce M. 
Lamaricre’s advent. 

At that she rose softly to depart and see what on earth 
Monsicur Lamaricre wanted with her at eleven o’clock at night. 
Before leaving, however, she flung herself upon the sleeping 
cherub, in that soft way mothers have, and which does not dis- 
turb the slumberer any more than the falling of a feather on an 
ox, and kissed Pettro’s scarlet cheeks, then kissed his soft, small 
lips, then his milk-white forehead, and lastly his dimpled arms 
and legs. Pettro slept on and smiled softly. He was dreaming 
of his gun, and the slaughter he would work with it on the 
morrow. 

A lamp burned softly from Suzette’s work-table in the draw- 
ing-room. You are not to think she had been devouring 
Pettro with her eyes all the evening. No other needle but 
Suzette’s touched her beautiful, fine house linen, her husband’s 
particular purple and fine linen, and Pettro’s silken smocks. 
Suzette’s hour of needlework was at night between Pettro’s bed- 
time (a very long hour) and her own retirement to her room. 
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But it was necessary, sometimes, to fly upstairs and see if all 
was right. Pettro might be in a fit. (He had never had a 
day’s illness in his life, but one could not make too sure in such 
things). Or he might have fallen out of bed and broken 
bones; or a robber might have crept in secretly and taken 
away her treasure. It was well to be on the safe side, thought 
Suzette. Besides, Pettro was so delicious to look at when he 
was asleep. 

' Nevertheless, Suzette’s lamp of business burned brightly every 
evening. It shed soft lights over one corner of the room this 
night ; the rest was sunk in softer shadow. Lamariere was 
standing in the shadow when Suzette ran in, with mock 
surprise in her eyes, smiles on her lips, and welcome in her 
heart. 

“You have messages from my husband, eh, Monsieur La- 
maricre? To say he will not come home to-night, is it not so? 
I guessed he would not come home, as it is long past his hour 
for return when he plays at the concert hall. Such nights he 
runs home when his part is over ; it is not like the opera, where 
he must stay to the end. He will not come home, therefore, 
to-night ? But that is unlike him, too!” 

“No, Madame Pelotin, he will not come home, to-night.” 

“Tt is like you, Monsieur Lamariere, to take all this trouble— 
at midnight, too—after singing at the concert yourself! Was 
all well there? It was to be a grana affair, was it not? You 
are too good! But you shall have a reward! You shall come 
up and see my angel, Tettro, asleep. There! It is a sight 
worth seeing, I can tell you! But you are too good! Though 
it is not my husband’s custom to stay out at nights I should 
not have been frightened. He does such strange things—and 
lately, especially ——” 7 

“ He has not been well lately,” said Lamariére, in an inde- 
scribable voice, as Suzette’s breath ran out at last. 

“Why, no,” replied the little lady, emphatically, “he has not 
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been well, poor soul.” And with a sudden change from prettily 
coquettish vivacity to a manner of real apprehension: “ But he 
is not worse, is he, to-night? He has not been taken ill, has 
he? Ah! those horrible, hot concert rooms, and the excite- 
ment—But Monsieur!!! What are you doing? The night is 
so hot, and I left them open for the fresher, outside air.” 

Lamari¢cre’s face was turned from her. He had gone quickly 
to the long window opening on the balcony, and shut it. His 
hand caught the blindcord and the blind fell, heavily, as the 
cord snapped. 

Suzette came up to him and laid her little, pink fingers on 
his arm. 

“Monsieur Lamaricre,” she said, with pretty plaintiveness, 
“why are you shutting out all the fresh air this hot, hot 
night ?” 

Lamaricre did not make any reply. He was.wondering how 
he should tell Suzette that Pelotin was dead. 

He thought of Pettro, asleep, upstairs ; and of Suzette, her- 
self, as he had often seen her, working at her table, where socks 
of Pelotin still lay around in silken profusion, this night. 

Suzette’s finger-touch on his arm deepened. She begged him, 
with the prettiest frown at his strange reserve and uncharacteristic 
silence, but with a sparkle in her eyes for the treat in store, to 
come upstairs and look at Pettro asleep. 

But Lamaricre was wondering how he could tell Suzette her 


husband was dead. 
Kk. DOUGLAS KING, 
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Reviews and Views. 


NEW poem by Mr. Francis Thompson 

will be published in a few weeks by 
Mr. Lane. “Songs Wing-to-Wing” is a poem “ Inscribed to 
Two Sisters.” It is a long poem, filling all the book; but 
it has a metrical variety and a range of allusion that defeat 
monotony. The poem was written rather before most of the 
“Poems” in Mr. Thompson’s first volume ; but rumour says that 
in parts it surpasses anything that he has hitherto put forth. 
The readers of these pages have a particular interest in this 
announcement ; for by them was Mr. Thompson produced as 
a poet. It was the attraction of a Catholic magazine which 
professedly loved Literature that led Mr. Thompson to contribute 
to our pages his first published verses ; and, once begun, to go 
forward with no pause. With all the reading world for audi- 
ence now, Mr. Thompson remembers, no doubt with entire 
pleasure, that his first hearers were his fellow-Catholics among 
our readers; and that they had the earliest sight of all the 
“Poems,” afterwards gathered into his first volume—a volume 
now at the end of its fourth edition. We have never hesitated 
in our own conviction of the important place taken by this new 
poet in English literature. His first manuscripts gave us this 
great belief, and his subsequent popularity has done nothing to 
diminish it. For we have lighted on good times in Literature. 
It is possible now to be a fine artist, and at the same time 
have a fairly large following. It was not always so. When 
MERRY ENGLAND was first established there was little pros- 
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pect of a hearing elsewhere for any but a few dominating 
voices. Now, there is hardly a paper that does not welcome 
the kind of writing which was then thought superfine as 
journalism. And with that general change for the better our 
own occupation seems almost gone. 


NE of the earlier volumes of MERRY ENG- 
vennane LAND contained a set of verses written by 
~~" an Oxford Undergraduate—then an Anglican— 
on hearing the Litany of Loreto sung. Mr. Lionel Johnson has 
since become a Catholic, and a /ettérateur well and widely known. 
To him readers are understood to be indebted for some of the 
admirable critical articles in the Daily Chronicle. We do not 
know whether the verses to which we refer were the first he 
ever published; but now we have in our hands his volume of 
“Poems,” just issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews, in Vigo Street. 
Mr. Johnson is a Wykehamist. Wykehrm, with a model of 
Winchester in his hand, appears in the design of the title-page ; 
and the dedication runs: “ To the honoured and greatly loved 
St. Mary College of Winchester, near Winchester, a Wykehamist 
come of Wykehamists, I dedicate this book.” The first of the 
poems has the same faithful burden : 


To the fairest! Then to thee 

Consecrate and bounden be, 

Winchester, this verse of mine! 
From a well-filled volume, of short pieces mostly, the difficulty 
is, not what to quote, but what not to quote. We choose, how- 
ever, a little poem, to which, even among compeers equally 
beautiful, we have found ourselves constantly reverting : — 


A FRIEND. 


His are the whitenesses of soul 

That Virgil had : he walks the earth 
A classic Saint, in self-control, 

And comeliness and quiet mirth. 
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His presence wins me to repose : 
When he is with me [ forget 
All heaviness: and when he goes, 
The comfort of the sun is set. 


But in the lonely hours I learn 
How I can serve and thank him best : 
God, trouble him! so ke may turn 
Through sorrow to the only rest. 


A “classic Saint,” says Mr. Johnson, of his friend ; and “classic” 
and “saintly” are the words which describe his own poetry. 
Perhaps at times he, too, as a poet, should be prescribed for as he 
prescribes for his friend, and be a little more troubled ; for there 
are, here and there, religious poems in which we have the language 
of fervour, but seem to miss the tumultuous passion of it. The 
book is produced in a fashion which is full of reminiscences of 
past times ; and the poet’s habit of dedicating each verse to a 
friend, while it proves to some a little distracting, will arouse in 
others the personal interest needed to bring them to the study 
of even sterling poetry like this. 


ROM the same publisher (Mr. Elkin Ma- 
—— thews) comes simultaneously another 
PROBYN. . 
volume with a name known to our readers. 
How can they forget that delightful Christmas Carol, by 
Miss May Probyn, we published some years ago? beginning: 
Lacking samite and sable, 
Lacking silver and gold, 
The Prince Jesus in the poor stable 
Slept, and was three hours old. 
It is reprinted in this new volume, “ Pansies: a book of Poems”; 
and, we hope we are not displaying only the partiality of old 
friendship, when we say it is the most beautiful of all Miss 
Probyn’s beautiful verses. Having withdrawn from circulation 
(as least we can never get them) the poems she published as a 


non-Catholic—poems which lovers of poetry eagerly lighted 
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upon—Miss Probyn now makes religion almost her only 
theme. She has brought that rare poetical fervour to hymn- 
writing which we have been taught to expect by Miss 
Rossetti and Mrs. Hinkson—Mrs. Hinkson’s first published 
poem, “Louise de la Valliere,” by the way, appeared first in 
these pages. It is a gift worthy of the shrine at which Miss 
Probyn offers it. In the technical treatment of metres she 
has yet something to acquire, as well as in the sobriety of 
her rhymes. A little labour in these details would make her 
place secure among the happy few who have contrived to 


achieve the union of fervent poetry with fervent religious 
emotion. 


E are having a feast of our own poets ; 
for the name of Mrs, Hamilton King 
needs no introduction here. Her new volume, 
“The Prophecy of Westminster” (Whittingham and Co.), con- 
sists entirely of poems in honour fof Cardinal Manning. Like 
Mr. Lionel Johnson and Miss Probyn, Mrs. Hamilton King is a 
convert to that Church which Crashaw joined, and Babington, 
and Andrew Marvell (though Ze did not persevere) ; and which 
has enrolled in our own day the name of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
and the names of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. Hawker, and many 
more. In quoting from Mrs. Hamilton King’s volume, we 
choose a poem not already familiar to our readers by its having 
first appeared in these pages : 


MRS. HAMIL- 
TON KING. 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


A dark forbidding front it wears, 

Yet like a lamp across the night 
It sends its beams, and unawares 

The world rejoices in its light ; 
Tus is the house, the door, the street, 
Whereat all roads in focus meet. 


The little children fearlessly 
Play on its steps, and climb around ; 
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Although no superfluity 

Of wealth within those walls is found, 
The fostering, the glow, the air, 
Of Charity they feel is there. 


The friendly darkness of that door 
At nightfall shelters the despised ; 
‘The desolate, the shamed, the poor, 
They come and go unrecognised : 
But ah! they go not as they came, 
Cheered by that soul of living flame. 





This whole vast city, all of it, 
City of Peter and of Paul, 

East End and West End, both are knit 
In one without dividing wall ; 

All London’s pulses seem to stir 

From that one heart at Westminster. 


Seem ?—Oh, the changed, the darkened ways ! 
The weary wilderness of stone! 

Must we, then, speak of other days, 
And of a comfort that is flown ? 

O face that we may meet no more ! 

Though we may enter at thy door. 


Beauty of childhood and of youth, 
Of motherhood, and manhood’s prime :— 
And yet I never knew in truth 
How far the human soul could climb 
Up to the glorious face of God, 
Till before that old man I stood. 


So old, so lonely, and so frail, 

The heart has ached to leave him there, 
While all without was golden-pale 

With summer warmth and summer air ; 
Those bleachéd hands the sun had missed, 
Pierced by their pathos as we kissed. 


But O our Saint! for unreproved 
At last we may pronounce thy name, 
Our own even yet, our most beloved, 
Is not thy heart to us the same ? 
Thy trial past, on that safe shore, 
Dost thou not pity us the more ? 


Pray for us, help us, as our pain 
Grows heavier, and thou art not here ; 
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The dark, the desolate days remain, 
Despair has come too near, too near ; 

We were thy children :—can it be 

We shall be lost in spite of thee ? 


HE sum of money subscribed as a Memorial 
por ae” to Cardinal Manning is to be devoted to 
_ “the extension and strengthening of two Institu- 
tions he loved—Nazareth House and Monsignor Gilbert’s Night 
Refuge. It is a regret to all who knew Monsignor Gilbert 
that he did not live to see this addition to the resources of the 
great works of his life. But he knew that the plan was made 
and he expressed his approval of it. The portrait of Monsignor 
Gilbert given by the Lady's Pictorial is, to our thinking, the best 
likeness of him that has appeared, and we reproduce it by per- 
mission in our own pages. 


THE PARLEY. 


“ Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 


——e Cat knock !—persistent, patient, soft, 
In winged childhood’s pauses heard, 
In fire-pulsed youth half-heeded oft, 
And all response meanwhile deferr’d— 


That knock! so often heard before, 
Oh, Saviour! dost Thou knock again ? 
Thou knockest at a brothel door, 
Thou waitest by a murd’rer’s den. 


This tongue which lisp’d “ My Father,” low, 
On pliant, tender, infant knees, 

In mocking tones hath bid Thee go 

From pleasure’s house of painted ease. 
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The bolts of self-will, pride, and hate 

Have rusted, fast lock’d, through the years, 
Whilst Thou, in love didst knock and wait, 
What power can open though one hears ? 


SAVIOUR: 
Behold I stand and knock and wait! 
To him that hears J gave the ear, 
And, though the hour be dark and late, 
I give the power to them who hear. 





Thou knowest not thy gold is dross, 
Thy purple cheer the drought of sin, 
Thy gain the hoarding up of loss, 
Open, and [ will enter in. 


Thou knowest not that thou art blind, 
Or thou had’st felt thy need of me: 
That thou may’st open heart and mind, 
I give the sight thyself to see. 


SINNER: 


Thine eyes behold my naked shame ; 

The mark of Cain upon my brow, 

The limbs to serve Thee shrunk and lame, 
Come, Lord, if Thou wilt enter now! 


Come, Lord, into this sordid life, 
Inhabit every thought of me, 

Till self (all arméd for endless strife) 
Turns to the lowly yoke of Thee. 


Come, Lord, illume. with light of grace 
The love-excluding heart of me, 
Till welcome glows in heart and face 


For all Thy suffering ones with Thee. 
E. K. 
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T ought to be possible to get every year a 
oe glimpse of the spring everywhere—in the 
ABROAD, real country, in a London square, in a London 
flower-box, in a Venetian campo, at sca, on the 
Campagna (it is most subtle ‘where there are no trees), in the 
Paris shops, and in the very flower-beds and silly conservatories 
of muslin blossoms. Feminine Paris does not give the spring 
official recognition until Easter Day. The shops go first, for 
obvious reasons; but the traveller who takes leave to put on 
light colours in a warm and sunny Lent, is stared at. So, at 
another season, is she who shelters cold hands ina muff a week 
too soon. The simple and interesting populations of most 
Continental cities will come to their shop doors to see the only 
chinchilla collar on a day of cutting wind, though well aware 
that the street is to be full of chinchilla collars in a week. They 
will call to each other to come out and look. And the too 
carly wearer is generally an Englishwoman. She is now not 
often otherwise grotesque, though literature cannot forget what 
she was. There is something to be said for literature. It took 
pantomime characters from the drama, and the pantomime 
character is not to be despised. It is simple and complete 
from the beginning ; it has no inconsistencies ; it is impersonal, 
and a summary rather than a study. The fighting Irishman 
who hast but just disappeared from our stage was one of the 
last of our pantomime characters that could be played in a 
style at once “massive and concrete” by a marionette of parts. 
And the Englishwoman is one of the last of the pantomime 
characters that remain in the dramatic French novel. 





“€T REMEMBER,” says Mary Shelley, writing 

to Leigh Hunt, “a Frenchman’s pathetic 
horror at my appearance in the streets of Paris 
in an Oldenburgh hat. Now,” she adds with triumph, “ they all 


THE 
TRADITION. 
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wear machines of that shape.” This was nine years later, so 


the Oldenburgh hat had indeed been “ previous.” What it was 
like one can but guess, for strange would probably be the things 
called Oldenburgh during the war, when French fashions ceased 
to reach Bond Street. The Shelley party must have caused 
dismay at the first visit to Paris-—wild, young, insular, travel- 
worn, over-dressed, walking in thin shoes, and unacquainted 
with the language. When Mary Shelley took so much natural 
interest in the hats, and in the justification of the Oldenburgh 
head-piece, she was on her way home from Shelley’s funeral 
pyre. “The waists,” she says, “are long ; but not so long as in 
Genoa, and the hair flat at the top, with quantities of curls on 
the temples.” She was writing back to Italy, to the companions 


of her married life and of her sudden widowhood, who no 


doubt wanted to know about the hats. Many years after those 
days came the long curls which so painfully distinguished our 
countrywoman on her travels. Long after these pendent ring- 
lets had disappeared from the fashions and from illustrations, 
the Englishwoman abroad—especially the woman of the age 
and character described by M. Bourget in “Un Saint ”—had 
them still. The English child brought up abroad, and sensitive 
about foreign criticism, looked upon them with a kind of pro- 
testing rage. Little did it matter to that indignant child that 
just such curls on Mrs. Browning’s pale cheeks had “ shaded the 
marks of tears” ; they suggested an imperfect accent, a guide- 
book, and a camp-stool, and all else that was impossibly English. 
For forty years at least has the impression remained upon the 
faithful mind of France. Nothing has effaced it. Not all the 
changes of coiffure (some of which France has hastened to learn 
from England) have sufficed to make her forget the models 
of her many caricatures. M. Paul Bourget does not actually 
mention curls; but the hair he describes could not have been 
otherwise arranged. And yet he himself, like most of his con- 
temporaries, has not seen this fashion in life since his early 
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childhood. Unless, indeed, there still lingers, at who knows 
what remote Zable a’héte, the legendary Englishwoman in curls, 
It is not impossible. 


HOU art the Way. 


“T AM THE Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 


WAY.” 
I cannot say 


If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


I cannot see— 

I, child of process—if their lies 
An end for me, 

lull of repose, full of replies. 


ll not reproach 

The way that goes, my feet that stir. 
Access, approach, 

Art Thou, time, way, and wayfarer. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 





The Ushaw Magazine. 


4 N Illustrated Catholic Periodical, edited and pub- 

lished three times a year at St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw. 

Sent post free from the College at the price of 5s. 


per annum, paid in advance, or of 2s. for each separate 
number. 


Subscriptions will be taken from any date and for 
any period. 


N.B.—Subscriptions for 1895 are now due. 
A 1891-2-3-4 are overdue. 


Now ReEapy. 


Vols. I., II., HI., IV. (1891-2-3-4), elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. each, half-calf 6s. 6d., post free. 


The Editors undertake the binding of Magazines, cloth, 
gilt, 1s. 6d., half-calf 2s. 6d., returning them post 
free. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 
REV. JOSEPH BROADHEAD, USHAW COLLEGE, DURHAM. 
JOHN METCALF, heating Engineer, 
ARCADE WORKS, PRESTON. 


ESTIMATES FREE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Metcalf’s System of Heating is in use at the following Colleges, etc.:— 


MIshaw College; Oscott College; Fort Augustus; St. David’s, Mold; St. Peter’s, Freshfield 

Stonyhurst College; Olton Seminary; St. Bede’s, Manchester; St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool ; 
St. Mary’s, Canterbury; Ampleforth College; Downside College; St. Joseph’s, Lille; St. 
—* Mill Hill. Also at Our Lady’s Priory, Hayward's Heath; Holt Hill Convent, Birken- 
nead; Upton Hall Convent, Birkenhead; St. Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill; Franciscan Convent, 
Woodchester ; St. Mary’s Retreat, Harborne; St. Saviour’s Retreat, broadway; St. Joseph's 
Church, Highgate; St. James’s Church, Spanish Place; St. Mary's Home, Newton Heath; 
Buckley Hall Orphanage; Whittingham Asylum; Norwich City Asylum; etc., etc., etc.; and 

at the Catholic Churches and Schools in nearly every town in the Kingdom. 


Explanatory Pamphlet and List of References post free on apf lie ution 
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Fasti Usbavienses, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 350 pp. Price, post free, 6s. 


RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


OF ST. CUTHBERT'S COLLEGE, USHAW. 


By AN Oup ALUMNUS. 


Publishers: E. BULLER & SON, 42 FISHERGATE, PRESTON. 


T 
SANCTE CUTHBERTE 


A Motet in Four Parts. 


(As sung at St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw.) 


COMPOSED BY 


OSWIN B. HEMY. 


Ten Pages, octavo size. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


tor copies apply to the Author, O. B. Hemy, Esh, Durhan). 


This Motet is suitable for ordinary Choirs. 


























BREAKFAST ——— SUPPER. 


PPs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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WESTMINSTER PRESS, 


833 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W., 
General and Ecclestastical Printers. 


Important Discovery. 
 JOUGHENED GOLD-COATED JEWELLERY. 


A New and Remarkable Process, WEARS EQUAL TO, and cannot be detected from 
REAL GOLD. © 
On receipt of Postal Order or Stamps for 


TWO SHILLINGS 


We will forward a sample cf either of the fol!owing articles, and we can confidently 

sey that in APPEARANCE, DURABILITY, and FINISH they will be found 

ual to SOLID GOLD costing FIVE GUINEAS, as they are coated with 

OUGHENED GOID, under ovr New Process, and DEFY DETECTION. The 

GEMS and BRILLIANTS are also marvels of chemical art, each being cut and 

polished. by the most skilful workmen, and they might be EXAMINED BY 
EXPERTS without being detected. 


In order to make our TOUGHENED GOLD JEWELLERY known, we will send 
any ONE ARTICLE for TWO SHILLINGS, or any S1x ARTICLES for TEN SHILLINGS, 





and we will exchange any article or refund -if not approved. The following are 
some of our leading specialties :— 


1—Lady’s Massive Wedding Ring. 8—Gentleman’s Signet Ring. 
2—Lady’s Elegant saaeer ing. | 9—Gentleman’s Snake Brilliant Ring. 
3-—Lady’s Fancy Gem Ring. _ | 10—Gentleman’s Sleeve Links, with 
4—Lady’s Diamond Clusier Ring. Diamond Centre. 
5—Lady’s oe Diamond Ring. | 11—Gentleman’s Gold Albert. 
t—Lady’sGold ches (1,000designs) € 12—Lady’s Gold Albert. 
7—Gent’s Single Stone Diamond Ring. 
NOTE.—AsS @ Gift, we will send a Gentleman's or Lady's Beautiful Watch and Chain for 
155., is toughened Gold-coated Case, equal to any in appearance costing 10 Guineas. 
NOTE ADDRESS— 


$ . 


THE BIRMINGHAM JEWELLERY CQO., 
38], Edgware Road, London, W. 
Catalogue, with Illustrations, free on receipt of one stamp. 































